The Month 


in Review 


i es TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS of the Soviet Party 
is scheduled to convene in Vloscow on January 

27. three years after the preceding Congress which 

had so vital an effect on the course of Communism 

throughout the world and directly led to ferment 

and revolt in Eastern Europe. Developments with- 

in the Soviet bloc in 1958 indicate that the end of 

the year coincides with the formal end of an era; that, barring last-minute changes in Soviet 

leadership, Moscow's attitudes and plans as expressed in the forthcoming Congress will 

peg out a new road, in a direction almost diametrically opposed to the one suggested by 

Nikita Khrushchev in 1956. Inexorable pressure away from “liberalization” was applied 

in Eastern Europe from the moment Imre Nagy and his “national” Communist com 

panions were arrested during the Revolt. At first the goal was only preservation-through- 

containment, and this was achieved with the help of economic palliatives. Then, as soon 

as the regimes felt secure enough, some of the more important vestiges of political con 

cession were swept away in an all-out “fight against revisionism.” which culminated last 

year in the ideological break with Yugoslavia and the murder of Imre Nagy and his asso 

ciates. In the closing months of 1958 a general movement for an immediate speed-up in 

production threatened shaky gains in standards of living. while increasing Chinese Com- 


munist influence revived some of the more hideous aspects of the Stalinist ere do. 


Three countries—Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania—have recently decreed an accelera 
tion in the fulfillment of their Plans. In Bulgaria, this revision in pace represents an in 
ordinately ambitious “leap forward.” In the other two countries. as well as in the rest of 
the area, Chinese-inspired megalomania is not as evident. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
new year will spell more work for most people, some of it to be done in the relatively lit 
tle spare time now available. Everywhere the call has gone out for the “discovery of 1 
serves” in the economies—in plain words, for a combination of greater efficiency and more 
workers’ sweat. One of the methods now being introduced in emulation of the Soviet ex 
ample is to “round off” the youngsters’ high school education by sending them out for a 
couple of years to do manual labor on farms and in factories. Another, and more ominous 
means—one that was largely discarded in Eastern Europe after Stalin's death—is to “mobi 
lize the masses” to do “voluntary” work, in addition to their six-day studying or working 
week. If one is to believe the official pronouncements, millions of persons in the area have 
suddenly felt an irrepressible urge to contribute long and arduous hours of unpaid extra labor 
to the cause. Even in Poland, workers are now said to wish to slave away on some Sundays 
In Romania, a newspaper explained the miracle in the following words: “For the first 
time in the history of our Fatherland . . . the phenomenon of voluntary, enthusiastic labor 
by the new generation has appeared; ... [recently, young brigade workers| fighting vie 
toriously against rain and cold, pierced hills and mountains, dug up 450.000 cubic meters 
of earth along 180 kilometers of trenches and assembled 175 kilometers of methane-gas pipe 
lines.” The paper added that this “constructive enthusiasm” by youngsters is increasing. 


The regimentation of youth, based as it is on the Soviet Komsomol model, presages fut 
ther efforts in coming months to eliminate many of the differences that still separate the 
USSR from Eastern Europe. Collectivization of the remaining private farms thus seems to 
be high on the agenda wherever this appears feasible; by the end of the year, Albania and 
Czechoslovakia will probably have joined Bulgaria in the complete destruction of personal 





land ownership. But whether the Soviet Union will, in the long run, be able to retain its 
monopoly in the European orbit, is now very much open to question. On the one hand, 
the USSR will constantly have to be on guard against contamination by Yugoslavia of 
neighboring countries, particularly as this influence has always been greatest within the 
Communist Parties themselves. The ideological feud, as fierce now as it ever was, will thus 
probably go on, with the Soviet bloc far more vulnerable than Yugoslavia. On the other 
hand, China is also likely to cause trouble by challenging Soviet leadership in the area. 


That the Soviet Union is no longer the one and only beacon of light in Eastern Europe 
was recently dramatized in Bulgaria. For the last few weeks collective farmers in that coun- 
try have hurriedly been pulling down barriers between collectives, forming new and larger 
entities. This process of amalgamation was to be expected since it is being done in the 
Soviet Union, though much more slowly. What was remarkable was the announcement 
that 15 collective farms, in the biggest merger to date, had accomplished this task “on 
the lines of the Chinese communes,” and had in fact decided to give the new monster-farm 
the name of “commune.” On another occasion the Bulgarian Party paper Rabotnichesko 
Delo proclaimed on its front page that in one county all collective farms had been amalga- 
mated into a single super-farm—that is, on the Chinese model of combining collectives 
within the framework of existing divisiens in local administration. The following day the 
newspaper found it necessary to refute this news, pointing out that the Bulgarian Central 
Committee had made no such decision and that the reporter had been punished. Obviously, 
some Bulgarian activists had found Chinese red too attractive a color, forgetting that the 
hierarchy is still committed to the less lurid hue of the Soviet banner. 
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In subtle ways the Soviets themselves have expressed their displeasure with the Chi- 
nese bid for rivalry. For instance, a very revealing article in the Soviet youth journal 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, broadcast over Radio Moscow, condescendingly spoke of “insufh- 
cient experience” and “not very favorable housing conditions” in China. The article also 
referred to “Soviet specialists, who have left their beautiful country, their families and 
apartments with all facilities to come here [to China] to help.” “All this reminds us of our 
youth when the Komsomol started and expanded its work,” the author wrote patronizingly. 
Speaking of Chinese elimination of capitalism, the writer said that he was “not fully con- 
vinced of the success of the experiment. . . . Our Chinese friends still have a long road to 


cover. 


The Yugoslavs of course have tried to exacerbate the potential conflict between the USSR 
and China and were quick to point out that China is the very embodiment of doctrinaire 
revisionism, not only from the general Marxist viewpoint but also according to current So- 
viet premises. “It seems,” wrote the Belgrade journal Politika, “that the Chinese are al- 
lowed to practice any kind of revisionism ... nobody criticized the Chinese for their new 


internal military reforms, for their ‘transformation of every man into a soldier,’ ” 


The current Soviet-engineered crisis over Berlin is undoubtedly first and foremost an 
attempt to weaken the West. Seen from within the bloc, however, it also provides the USSR 
with opportunities it would not have had otherwise. First, by shifting the point of thrust 
from the Formosa straits to Eastern Europe, it re-establishes Soviet commanding initiative 
within the bloc. Second, it all but buries the Polish Rapacki Plan, thus eliminating the only 
sign of independence in foreign policy to have come out of the area in the last decade. 
Third, it ties Poland closer not only to the Soviet Union but also to Stalinist East Germany, 
a reality which was quickly translated into practice by Warsaw’s open-arm reception of 


Pankow’s top-level delegation. Finally, by aiming at prolongation of the crisis for six 
months, the Soviet Union may be able to erase many remnants of the Polish October, for 
most observers agree that international tension may be used as another excuse to doom 


what is left of “the Polish road 





and the State 


Workers’ council of a Polish medical supplies factory. They are discussing various 


The Decline of the 
Workers’ Councils 


7 CURRENT DRIVE to restore unity and discipline in the 

Soviet bloc has brought torrents of speeches and arti- 
cles from the pens of Party writers explaining why democ- 
racy under “Socialism” is not the same as democracy unde1 
“capitalism.” The job is unending and thankless, since it 
runs counter to the ordinary man’s experience of life and 
to the ordinary man’s concept of language. It involves ex- 
plaining why the State must first grow stronger before it 
can begin to wither away, why the dominance of the Soviet 
Union does not spell imperialism, why a revolution may 
really be a counterrevolution, and why workers ought not 
to run the factories which are supposedly theirs. 

Under the semantic confusion lies a very real conflict 
between the centralized power of the State and the cen- 
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the East European regimes had committed themselves to 
1950 the 
lito had begun setting up workers’ councils in 


this very idea. In 


Marshal 
the factories in an effort to acquire more popular support 
for their its break with Moscow 


Yugoslav Communists unde1 


regime after The coun- 


cils had spread to Poland and Hungary during the revolu- 
1956 


issues which enabled a rebellious faction within the 


tionary summer and fall of In Poland they were one 


of the 
Party to rise to power, and in Hungary they received such 
popular sanction during the Revolt that the Kadar regime 
could not ignore them. For a brief period the idea was 
even considered by the East German Communists, who set 
up experimental “Arbeiterkomitees” in twenty factories 
However, despite the popular appeal of the workers’ 
councils and the inclination of some Communists to foster 
them as a counter to the bureaucratic rigidity of a centrally 
planned economy, the innovation was bound to raise em- 
barrassing problems. First, of course, was the departure 
from Soviet example—difficult to explain when the Soviet 
Union was being hailed as the “leading country of Social- 
ism.” Another difficulty lay in the nature of the workers’ 
councils themselves, and in the que stuion ol what functions 
they could have in a State-run economy. On the political 
level the councils posed a threat to the Ik ading role of the 
Parties, they 


pendently they rival 


Communist since uf were to function inde- 


would create centers of power. In 


Yugoslavia these difficulties were overcome by decentraliz- 
ing the economy and creating new institutions of local gov- 


ernment to act as a check on the workers’ councils. In 


Poland and Hungary, however, the contradictions proved 


too great for the weak and demoralized Parties to handle. 


and not until more than a year had passed were they able 


to dispose [he rise and decline of 


of the ticklish problem 


the workers’ councils in these 


two countries show in dra- 


matic outline the dangers of “Marxism-Leninism” when 


allowed to fall into the hands of unreconciled populations 


The Yugoslav Model 


a ESTABLISHMENT of workers’ councils in Yugoslavia 


vas only one of a number of reforms made in that 
country’s economic system after the break with Stalin 
laken together, they represent a radical departure from 


the classical Stalinist economy run by a central bureaucracy. 
1950, at a 


decision-making on 


The first councils were authorized by a law of 


tune when there was littl scope tor 


I 
1959 


Starting in 2. however, a 


ictory level series of 
laws were enacted giving the individual enterprise consid- 
erable control over its prices, wages and output, as well as 


| hese 


more powerful at least 


over the disposition ol pronts changes made the 


workers’ councils correspondingly 


in theory—since they were legally entitled to approve o1 
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workers’ council, from a Polish article on 
“In such hands as these rests the fate of the 
Members of workers’ councils decide on the 
problems of their factory. They are the owners and it can be 
seen in their faces. How much concentration and care, and at the 
same time how much imagination and stubbornness is etched on 
the faces of these members of the workers’ council of the Zagreb 
Lathe Factory.” 
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reject most of the managerial decisions made within the 
enterprises. 

Ihe council is elected by vote of all the employees, and 
may have as many as 120 members in the largest enter- 
prises. The practical management of the enterprise is en- 
trusted to a “management board” numbering from three 
to eleven, chosen by the council from among its members. 
The management board draws up the annual and monthly 
plans, has final say in appointing executives (other than 
the director), decides questions involving work norms and, 
in general, is responsible for the proper operation of the 
enterprise official 
Borba 1958 
in 10,593 enterprises, and their membership comprises 
201.682 workers 


63,089 members. 


According to statistics (published in 


Belgrade|, August 9, workers’ councils exist 


The management boards have a total of 


Yugoslav writers and propagandists have made large 
claims for their economic system. In their words it is not 
merely an adaptation of the Communist ideology to Yugo- 
slav conditions, but a new, more democratic way of achiev- 
ing Socialism which ought to be applied in other Commu- 
nist countries. This rather evangelical thesis is coupled 
with the assertion that throughout the Soviet bloc certain 
serious “contradictions” have arisen between the interests 
of the people and the interests of the State. Vice President 
Edvard Kardelj told the People’s Assembly on Decembe1 
6, 1956, that “there can be no progress for Socialism with- 
out a parallel development of specific forms of democracy 
He as- 


Socialism was the first to begin a 


which correspond to the Socialist economic basis.” 


serted that “Yugoslav 


radical struggle against bureaucratism as a social force by 


gradually changing its political system’; that it had done 


this “by building the mechanism of self-management of 


the working people in all fields of social life, thus liberat- 
ing society from political forms and methods by which 


bureaucratic elements tend to fetter the whole of society 


n stagnation”: and that “this task cannot be ignored by 


any Socialist country if it wants to pave the way for un- 





pees 





hindered development of Socialist and democratic relations 
among the people.” 

This sort of missionary zeal is infuriating to Communist 
conservatives in other countries. Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev declared, on his visit to Czechoslovakia in July 
1957: “If you, Yugoslav comrades, have invented your 
workers’ councils, don’t think this is the cleverest thing of 
all, for others also think and have their own organizational 
forms. You like your workers’ councils. Take them, but 
don’t expect us to stop living under our own organizational 
and political forms. We won’t criticize you, and you must 
not interfere in our affairs. I think these are not bad con- 
ditions. But if you want to criticize us, comrades, we know 
how to pay you back.” 


Who Has the Power? 


A Soviet writer in Kommunist (Moscow), June 1957, 
challenged the Yugoslav claim that their workers’ councils 


actually controlled the factories. It was still the director 


who ran the enterprise, he said, pointing out that the di- 
rector could appeal any decision of the workers’ council 
or its management board to a higher authority. 


“The technical and the whole operational management 
of factories is carried out by the director who is responsible 
for his work to a committee elected by the workers’ coun- 
cil [the management board] and also to the appropriate 
State organ. The director has the right to delay the im- 
plementation of those decisions of the management board 
and workers’ councils which he considers illegal. If the 
workers’ council insists on its own position, the director 
is obliged to inform the people’s committee or appropriate 


inspectorate. 


“The appointment of the director is made in the follow- 
ing way. The people’s committee in the region or town 
forms a special joint commission consisting of its represen 
tatives and representatives of special organs, depending on 
the nature of the enterprise. The third part of the com- 
mission consists of the workers’ council of the enterprise to 
which the director is appointed. The commission gives its 
decision on the candidature of the director on the basis of 
competition, and the people’s committee makes the final 
decision. Thus the workers’ council can neither appoint 
nor replace the director; it has only the right to demand his 
replacement.” 


This criticism was intended to scuttle the Yugoslav claim 
that the workers’ councils are a positive step forward which 
ought to be imitated by other “Socialist” countries. “The 
organizational forms for the participation of the masses in 
the management of Socialist production,” the Soviet writer 
went on, “are not fixed and unalterable for all time. non 
are they absolutely alike for all countries and all periods 
of Socialist development. On the contrary, they are inces- 
santly being developed and perfected.” Thus, turning the 
thesis of “many roads to Socialism’ against the Yugoslavs, 
he concluded that in his country “such tasks are solved by 
the whole system of organizational forms which has com- 
pletely justified itself in practice.” 

A more thoroughgoing critique of the Yugoslav work- 
ers’ councils was made by an American scholar* who ex- 


* Benjamin Ward, ‘Workers’ Management in Yugoslavia.” The 
Journal of Political Economy, October 1957 


amined the structure of the councils and thei 
weight 


relative 
as against other power groups—in the day-to-day 
He found “little evidence 


that the workers exercise control over the firm directly,” 


management of the enterprises. 


and also that the determination of policies “seems to be 
carried out generally either by the director or by the man 
agement board.” Elections to the workers’ councils were 
dominated by the trade unions, which nominated most of 
the candidates and might be expected to choose men who 


would not make difficulties. The writer also felt, on the 


basis of many admissions in the Yugoslav press, that the 
workers’ councils tended to play a passive role in the man 
agerial process and were ill-equipped by education or train- 
ing to compete with the director and his salaried staff in 


handling matters requiring technical knowledge 


“The evidence points to the conclusion that, in get 


eral, Yugoslav industrial workers are not in a position to 


control the policies of their fin 


1 


ns either through the elec 


tion procedures or through the agency of the workers 
councils. The ‘democracy in small doses’ of the political 
elections is carried over into industry To extend the 
metaphor, the proper dosage has been sought by giving 
a large measure of democracy in the form of an ultimate 
aim and then restricting the measure by the creation o1 
reinforcement of the rights of a number of institutions 
to watch over the doling t process.” 


Despite all the buffer 
surrounded 


groups with which they have been 
the trade unions, the Party, the management 


board, the director and his staf 


the local government and 


the federal inspectorates), the Yugoslav councils seem to 


be a genuine effort to make the workers feel that they are 
working for themselves as well as for the State. The 


i regime 
would like them t 


acquire the mentality of stockholders 
and copartners—a quite different thing from th« 


solidarity known to 


orkers’ 
Western trade unionism, where the 


workers find their unity in opposition to manage I 
and the resulting contradictions between theory and prac 
tice stem from the fact that workers are not like idoy 
such an attitude 
The Idea Spreads 

So long as Yugos is excluded [rom tl ( 
nist world and Tit met rarded as traitor ork 
ers’ councils were only a curious invention of 1 Yuge 
slavs Caret illy hed ed around by the pressure the 
social groups, they were not kely to challeng f 
dominance of the League of Yu vy Comn in I 
however, during the temporary peace between Mé 
and Be lorade thie 
embarrassing. Held up by ‘11 r 
masses in Poland, Hungary and other Satellit the ip 
peared to offer a means of defendir vorkers’ interests that 
would not be considered “‘anti-Socialist” by tl Commu 
nist regimes 

In the “thaw” tha d after Kl hel denun 
ciation of Stalin in 1956, many Satellite nstitutions wert 
subjected to intense criti includin the trade inions, 
[The unions were accused of bureaucracy and tailure to 


defend the 


interests I ( OIrKers a remarkable nstance 








being the case of the workers in Poznan). There was also 
a widespread belief that the management of industry had 
been too centralized and that more initiative was needed 
on the local level and in the factory itself. The more “lib- 
eral” elements in the Communist Parties found in Yugo- 
slavia a model for a Socialist economy in which the State 
bureaucracy was said to play a minimal role, leaving most 
of the direction of day-to-day affairs in the hands of local 
authorities and workers’ councils. The acceptance in Mos- 
cow of the principle of “many roads to Socialism” seemed 
to imply that countries like Poland and Hungary might be 
permitted to work out their own solutions to those prob- 
lems in a way similar to that of Yugoslavia. This, at any 
rate, was the hope of many Party members in Eastern Eu- 
rope during 1956 and 1957, in the era of good feeling be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade, and the Yugoslavs were not 
at all backward in offering their 


“road to Socialism” as a 


possible route for other countries journeying that way. 


The Polish "Experiment" 


POLISH WORKERS’ COUNCILS originated during the 


of 1956 as an intelligently- 
waged campaign against Stalinist methods of factory man- 


$ lien 


exciting summer part of 
agement. The basic aim of those who led the struggle was 
not simply “democracy in the factory” but a more rational 
economic system that would allow scope for better man- 
agement on the factory level. The riots at Poznan in June 
forced the regime to acknowledge in its conduct 
of affairs, and this, coupled to the general disillusionment 
with the results of the Six Year 


elements in the Party and the trade unions to sponsor the 


“errors” 
Plan, encouraged liberal 


workers’ councils as a means of agitating against the old 
leadership. In this way the campaign for workers’ coun- 
cils became part of the “liberalization” process that cul- 


minated in Gomulka’s accession to power in October. 


The Zeran Proposal 


Among Gomulka’s staunchest supporters during the Oc- 
tober crisis were the workers of the Zeran district in War- 
saw. It was among these same workers that the idea of 
On 
September 19 the personnel of the automobile factory in 
Zeran presented their proposals for self-government at a 

Wiktor 
Unions 


workers’ councils had achieved its strongest backing. 


meeting by Klosiewicz. 


attended the unpopular 
of the of Trade Three days 
later an article appeared in Zycie Warszawy describing the 
meeting and bitterly attacking Klosiewicz for his evasive 


attitude on the issue 


chairman Council 


According to the article, Klosiewicz 
had told the workers that their plan was nothing but a 
servile imitation of the Yugoslav workers’ councils. To this 
the workers replied: “We are not following the Yugoslav 
example Our proposals are based on the sad experiences 
We don’t say that the Yugo- 
slav system is best, but we also don’t say that the present 
We 
shall recognize as the Socialist system that system which 
proves to be best. We want to have the kind of self- 


government, for instance, which would entitle us to ap- 


of the past twelve years 


methods of our administration are Socialist methods. 


point and dismiss directors.” 
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The workers of the Zeran Automobile Factory in Warsaw, where 
the first Polish workers’ council was formed, meeting to demon- 
strate their support for Wladyslaw Gomulka during the Polish 
upheaval, October 1956. 


Photo from Poland (Warsaw), Nov. 11, 1956 


Other 
Wor kers 


attributed 


economic 


which the article the 
of Poland’s situation 


quite transcending the ordinary viewpoint of factory work- 


Statements to 


showed a grasp 
ers. They were said to have criticized the government’s pro- 
“We don’t 
want,” they said, “new fictions which may only lead to in- 
flation.”’ Instead, they called utilization of re- 
serves, improvements in foreign trade, changes in economic 
organization and an end to the luxuries of officialdom. 

On the same day a commentator on Radio Warsaw also 
attacked Klosiewicz, saying that the workers “dislike those 
whose mouths are filled with slogans about democratiza- 
tion but who impede that process in practice.” 


posal for general wage increases as impractical 


for better 


The com- 
mentator went on to criticize the trade union chairman at 
Zeran who, he said, had completely ignored the question 
of workers’ autonomy in his report to the meeting and had 
failed to inform higher trade union organs about the long 
and tedious work involved in drawing up the Zeran pro- 
gram—‘‘a program which originated not in blind imita- 
tion of any example whatever, but in a profound analysis 
of the 
up the Zeran program, the commentator said: 


mistakes committed in this factory.” Summing 


“It 


pared with the present level, to eliminate completely the 


includes a pledge to double production as com- 
current losses in production, and, what is more, to create 
conditions which would enable the factory [then working 
at a loss| to earn profits for the State. A component part 


of this program . . . is the granting of autonomy to the fac- 








tory and the creation of factory self-govermment as the 
highest managing organ. Comrades at Zeran do not want 
promises from above. They want to work by themselves 
for an increase in their real earnings. . . . They argue that 
if the experiment does not succeed, they are prepared to 
take the consequences 


an attitude worthy of warm sup- 
port.” 


During the same month brief reports appeared in the 
press on plans for workers’ councils in other factories, and 
on September 29 a conference was held in Warsaw at- 
tended by members of the Party Central Committee and 
the State Commission for Economic Planning as well as 
by economists and journalists, to discuss these plans. Ac- 
cording to Radio Warsaw, September 29, the meeting pro- 
posed that a Party-government commission be established 
to “summarize the results of the experiments which re- 
cently have taken place all over the country,” and Deputy 
Premier Jaroszewicz, who presided at the meeting, stated 
that he would submit the proposal to the authorities for 
their approval. 


A Difficult Compromise 


Thus, on assuming power, the Gomulka regime found it- 
self committed to the principle of workers’ self-government 
as a result of popular pressure 


led by the “liberal” forces 
within the Party 


and without any clear conception of 
what the political and economic consequences might be. 
To set up workers’ councils in the factories would be a 
nugatory reform the machinery of administration 
were adjusted so as to give them something to do; but this 
implied a far-reaching decentralization of economic plan- 
ning which would allow a good deal of initiative on the 
factory level without at the same time depriving the State 
of all control. The Yugoslav system, which furnished an 
obvious model, had evolved over a period of years under 
Yugoslav conditions—a strongly entrenched Party and a 
radically decentralized economic system—and could not be 
simply transplanted to Poland. The law which formally 


established workers’ councils, rushed through the Sejm in 
November 


unless 


1956, was frankly experimental. It 
councils the right to “administer” the enterprises 
ing a long list of managerial functions 


the 
includ- 
but stipulated that 
they were required to act “on the basis of binding laws and 
tasks resulting from the national economic plan” and 
“within the framework of the prerogatives of the enter- 
prise bestowed upon it by the Council of Ministers.’’ More- 
over, the directors of enterprises were empowered to veto 
resolutions passed by workers’ councils if they were illegal 
or in conflict with the national plan. 
stricted the 


gave 


These conditions re- 


activities of the councils in 


practice to two 
improving the operating efficiency of their enter- 
prises, and determining how bonuses were to be distributed. 
The councils were entitled to move the dismissal of factory 
directors, but not actually to dismiss them. 

Perhaps because of these limits imposed on their practical 
activities, the councils were given considerable freedom so 
far as their composition, election and terms of office were 
concerned. They were to be established in State indus- 
trial and construction enterprises and on State farms, 
wherever a majority of the workers desired one. They were 


areas: 
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The two architects of the present Polish policy toward workers’ 


councils: Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, 
unions, with Party chief Gomulka. 


left, head of the Polish 
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to be elected 


“from among the workers, engineers, tech- 


| 


nicians, economists and 


othet employees,” with workers 


comprising—“if possible”—-two thirds of the membership 
Their size, length of service and executive organs were left 
to the discretion of the employees. 

The Party the trade unions to 
promote the councils, and by March 1958 they numbered 
+647 (Radio Warsaw, March 15, 1958 


they existed in 392 out of 


issued instructions to 
In heavy industry 
the 463 enterprises entitled to 
have them; in the building industry in 385 out of 493; in 
mining and electric power in 161 out of 186. There were 
400 councils in the food industry and 2,058 in State farms 


"Idealists'’ and ‘'Technocrats’’ 


— IT WAS SAID in all quarters that the workers’ coun 


cils were an important step forward on the Polish road 
there tact 
proper status and functions 


to Socialism, was in 


thei 
Their most radical proponents 


little consensus on 


were dissatisfied with the limited powers so far granted to 


them, and wanted the councils to develop into a kind of 


industrial syndicalism. The regime 


authorities, on the othe 
hand, were hard put to find any place at all for the coun 
cils except as auxiliaries to the Party and trade unions 
[he situation was further complicated by developments 


within the councils themselves. which did not conform to 


the image of “worker self-government” so widely advertised 


More Power for the Councils? 


] 


‘he radicals. who wanted the councils to have real 


eco- 


nomic power, found little outlet for their views in the official 
existence of workers 


There 


many who were dissatisfied with the Party’s position 


Party press which treated the very 


ey idently 
An 
later suppressed for 


spoke for 


‘ 


councils as a daring innovation were 


article in the newspaper Po Prostu 


its “revisionist” attitude) on January 6, 1957, 


these dissidents when it said that “the movement for work- 








ers’ self-government should carry in its wake a whole chain 
of transformations in the political and economic structure 
of the State.” It said that a “second phase” had begun in 
the struggle for workers’ self-government, and that the 
question now at issue was whether the workers’ councils 
were actually to attain economic power or to be relegated 
to an advisory position in the factories. 


“However, if self-government is actually to have au- 
thority, then there must take place now or in the very 
near future a wholesale transformation of individual coun- 
cils in individual enterprises into a system of councils. 
If the workers’ councils are to become the de facto organs 
of authority, they cannot—in the higher levels of adminis- 
be subordinate to or dependent on the old bureau- 
cratic administrative apparatus patterned on the needs of 
the previous social-economic model. All the more so since 
the establishment of workers’ self-government in individual 
places of employment cannot solve the whole complex 


tration 


problem of workers’ democracy. The character and tasks 
of the workers’ councils should be analyzed against the 
background of a general theory of the Polish model of 
Socialism. The theory prevalent at this time is that oun 


model of Socialism will be characterized, among other 
things, by a far-going decentralization of control in which 
the decisive role will be played by the workers’ councils, 
while central guidance will be maintained in the form of 
a central economic plan laying down the main directions 
of development but allowing choice in basic assortments, 
ek The realization of this scheme, however, cannot be 
accomplished through an artificial fusion of the workers’ 
councils with the existing administrative apparatus which 
was born in the past era. For there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between bureaucratic centralization and democratic 


centralization 


The article was saying, in short, that democracy must be 
It sketched a “Polish 
model of Socialism” similar in essence to the Yugoslav 
economic system where central planning had been reduced 
to a minimum and the workers’ councils had been given 

in theory—-the right to make many decisions formerly re- 
served to the State authorities. The article went further, 
however, in proposing that workers’ councils combine on 
a national scale to administer industry 


thorough or it will be meaningless. 


from the top, 
in place of “the existing administrative apparatus.” It 
argued that, in the Polish situation, socialized industry 
ought to be regarded as “the property of the working class, 
organized on a national scale through a system of workers’ 
councils.” 


Gomulka: False "Concepts" 


This sort of thinking implied a thoroughgoing social 
revolution in Poland, and it was bound to meet opposition 
from a regime which had had quite enough revolution al- 
ready. The Party put its foot down at the Ninth Plenum 
of the Central Committee in May, 1957, when Gomulka 
took considerable pains to criticize what he called “false 
concepts” that had appeared in the public discussion of 
workers’ councils. Opposing the idea that “enterprises 
should be handed over for collective ownership to the staff, 
which will manage their enterprises themselves by means 


of the workers’ councils,” he maintained that this would 
mean the destruction of a planned economy. 


“Prices of goods produced by the various factories would 
be determined by the market in an elementary way on the 
basis of the law of supply and demand. Every factory 
would determine its production independently of other 
factories. Investment would also be dictated by the market, 
only with a worse result than under capitalism, because 
a capitalist is himself the owner of the factory and can 
thus devote an overwhelming part of the profits to invest- 
ment—because even the smallest part of the profits used 
for his personal needs insures him as high a standard of 
living as he could want. On the other hand, workers as col- 
lective owners of the factory, having a low standard of 
living, would always have a tendency to raise their earn- 
ings as much as possible, without giving thought to in- 
vestment.” 


On the proposal to organize workers’ councils on an in- 
dustrial and nationwide basis, Gomulka argued that such 
an innovation would do nothing to improve the manage- 
ment of industry and that it merely concealed an “anarchist 
utopia.” 


“Workers councils on a level above enterprises would 
have necessarily to be paid by the State. . . . Thus, they 
would become councils with regular staffs. The result 
would be that, after the liquidation of central boards ‘the 
controlling bureaucracy in each industry—Ed.]|, they would 
in fact take over the duties of those boards; that is, would 
themselves turn into central boards. Without experience 
they would administer the branches of the economy under 
their control in a very much worse way than the present 
central board. . . . What is more, one must carry things 
to their logical conclusion; workers’ councils organized 
along an ascending line, throughout all the provinces of 
the economy, would need some sort of central supreme 
authority over them. . . . The government cannot be the 
supreme authority for public organizations such as work- 
ers’ councils. Thus, what would remain would be the con- 
cept of setting up another central organ by means of direct 
or indirect elections. And here we see suddenly that the 
whole concept is leading us astray. The government, it 
appears, should cease to deal with the economy and is un- 
necessary, as there is another central organ, some sort of a 
hat placed on the head of workers’ councils which would 
take over the administration of the national economy. And 
if this organ is to govern, then it should take over from the 
government central planning, banks, supplies, trade, in 
short, the whole authority of the government. The gov- 
ernment thus becomes unnecessary. Briefly speaking, an 
anarchist utopia is revealed in this whole concept.” 


Nor would it make sense to establish such organs alongside 
the existing administration of industry, because what would 
be the use of duplicating the present machinery? 

“If it is presumed that with [the aid of industry-wide 
councils| it will be possible to improve the work of central 
boards, liquidate bureaucracy, insure a better supply of 
materials to enterprises, or to organize the cooperative 
system efficiently, then basically it boils down to the fact 
that members of workers’ councils will simply be better 
managers and officials than the present managers and of- 
ficials of the central boards.” 


After telling the proponents of these ideas to stop “mud- 








dling your own heads and those of the workers,” Gomulka 
went on to describe what the real purposes and functions of 
the workers’ councils ought to be. They were to concern 
themselves with: (1) the study of production costs and 
methods of reducing them; (2) the full exploitation of 
plant capacity; (3) the constructive use of surplus man- 
power in the enterprise; (4) advising on.appointments to 
supervisory positions; (5) combating theft, bribery and 
other dishonest practices among the workers; (6 
matters relating to the organization of work, 


other 
technical 
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Meeting of the workers’ council of a Polish lamp factory. “The Director,” the caption states, 


be enlisted as an educational force to encourage and train 
the workers’ councils and to “guide” their activities. At 
the same time the Party committees were to “supply political 
leadership in the activities of workers’ councils by system- 
atically consulting with and instructing Party comrades 
who are members of the workers’ councils, without trying 
to order the councils about or to direct them administra- 


tively.” In short, the workers’ councils were not to dis- 
place any of the existing industrial institutions, either on 


the managerial level or in the politics of the factory. Im- 





“is explaining a difficult point.” 
Swiat (Warsaw). October 20. 19 





progress, labor discipline and the distribution of the fac- 


tory fund. 


The list of tasks was humble indeed compared with what 
many enthusiasts had hoped for, and it was a far cry from 
the broad sphere allotted to the Yugoslav councils which 
had been, as Gomulka admitted, the inspiration of the 
Polish experiment. He was obviously concerned with fitting 
the councils into the existing system of industrial manage- 
ment, as if they were an embarrassing heritage of the Oc- 
tober days for which some practical use must be found 
Nor was it to delimit their functions then 
leave them to their own devices. Other institutions already 


enough and 
the trade union councils and the 
Party committees. The former, which dealt with “slightly 
different problems” 


existed in the factories: 


from the workers’ councils, were to 


plicit was the question, which Gomulka left unanswerec 
whether the councils had any tunctio! that ce Id ne 
equally well have been performed by other 


Emergence of an Elite 


These pronouncement 4 1 were directec 
what Gomulka called “ideologically alien eleme 
up on the crest of the vave ol October aid me 
councils of any important powers becaus¢ el } 
been careful not to give the in Only in the right te 
dispos of certain enterprise funds and to re Lore 
rates were the councils clearly autonomous ind ¢ here 
they had no power over the total sums involve f 
were governed by decisions made outside of the 
Moreover. as the councils evolved they began to take 








shape which had evidently not been foreseen by the more 
enthusiastic exponents of “power for the workers.” At the 
end of 1957 certain writers in the intellectual press began 
to admit candidly that the workers’ councils were not very 
democratic and to describe them as controlled by a “tech- 
nological elite’ which had more in common with manage- 
ment than with the ordinary worker. One writer who had 
studied the councils at first hand described the elite as 
follows: 


“The leading cadre which I would meet in many plants, 
as a very clearly outstanding social group, includes general 
economic and technical intelligentsia, some Party activists, 
trade union activists and, here and there, youth organizers. 
Education is not a criterion for belonging to the 
group, since many people of the intelligentsia are not in- 
cluded in it, whereas it does sometimes include people 
without education. 


basic 


The creation of this cadre is nothing 
It has been in existence—learning and developing 

for a number of years. October only caused an inflow of 
new people, who had hitherto not been admitted or for 
some reason had kept away from it out of their own will. 
Also the cadre is not a uniform creation. At times it is 
made up of a number of different groups, and at times of a 
number of cliques in conflict with each other. 
cases, any of 
a compromise of conflicting interests. In October, however, 
the cadre under the influence of progressive Party forces 
and the young technical intelligentsia which had awakened 
from its lethargy, pronounced itself—in the face of ada- 
mant demands made by the working class—in favor of the 
institution of workers’ made a effort 
to create them. This activity during the period of gesta- 
tion of the workers’ councils led the workers’ masses to put 
their trust in the leading cadre, 
the fore of the workers’ councils. 


new. 


In such 


outward uniformity action is the result of 


councils and great 


and pushed the cadre to 
In this way the postulate 
administration of produc- 
tion, institutionally guaranteed by the 
actual practice narrowed down to control by a compara- 


of completely democratizing the 


lawgiver, was in 


tively small administrative group.” 


The writer, Aleksander Malachowski, took the view that 
the emergence of an elite within the enterprise was a step 
forward as compared with the previous situation (before 
October) when “the whole effective power was concen- 
trated in the hands of the central bureaucracy.” He 
warned, however, that “we cannot accept a situation where 
this transfer of power would stop at the managerial level. 

Today we are in the wake of definite social progress, 
since—in spite of everything that has been said about the 
managerial cadre must conclude that this class is 
hetter organized and is better acquainted with the needs of 
the working class than the former central bureaucracy. 
There may come a day, however, when the managerial 
cadre will be in the position of its predecessor.” (Przeglad 
Kulturalny [Warsaw], August 14, 1957.) 

The eminent economist Edward Lipinski, writing in the 
economic journal Zycie Gospodarcze on December 22, 1957, 
implied that the development of an elite within the factory 
was inevitable and that much of the discussion concerning 
the workers’ councils had been highly unrealistic. “The 
question is whether the enterprise, in the nature of things, 


one 


can be managed by a workers’ council which is representa- 


tive of the personnel.” He seemed to be arguing for a dif- 
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ferent sort of body that would defend the workers against 
the excesses of management, although he proposed no 
specific solution. 


“In spite of the existence of the workers’ councils, auto- 
cratic excesses are possible on the lower levels of manage- 
ment; there is also the possibility of a feeling of ‘aliena- 
tion’ in the course of the work routine, of a negative in- 
fluence stemming from the division of work or from an 
inadequate wage system. The councils themselves do not 
automatically solve the whole problem of the workers’ 
lack of interest in their work or of their failure to con- 
ceive of the enterprise as their own property. Workers’ 
councils are only an element which is favorable to the 
solution of these problems. . . . 

“What does democracy mean in a factory, and does en- 
trusting the workers’ counci! with the management of the 
enterprise actually realize the demand for democracy? 

“. . . The people who carry out the executive functions 
in the enterprise, the people on whom depends the quality 
and quantity of goods and the level of production costs, 
will carry out these tasks properly only when they con- 
sider them their own personal tasks, only when they identify 
their personal interests with those of the enterprise. Does 
entrusting management to the representatives of the per- 
sonnel automatically create conditions for effective work, 
does it increase the satisfaction of work, does it make work 
immediately more interesting, does it eliminate the nega- 
tive effects of specialization and the conveyor belt? Cer- 
tainly not.” 


Danger to the Party 


Lipinski’s point of view smacked of Western industrial 
sociology, and was not calculated to win approval either 
from the enthusiasts for workers’ councils or from official 
Party circles. The latter evinced their concern over the 
failure of the councils to enlist the whole body of the 
workers and at the new conflicts of interest to which the 
councils gave rise. An article in the Party theoretical pub- 
lication Nowe Drogi, February 1958, admitted that there 
had been “very many cases where the councils detached 
themselves from the working crews and placed themselves 
above the voters. The reverse side of this was a drop in the 
popularity of the councils and often a definite hostility on 
the part of the crew toward a given council (regarding it 
as an office workers’ and director’s council).’’ Nevertheless 
the attitude taken by Lipinski and other holders of the 
“technocratic” view tended to ignore the deeper political 
problem involved. “The general argument for the tech- 
nocratic solution is limited to the thesis that it is impossible 
to broaden democracy among the workers without first de- 
veloping the economy, since the workers are not yet mature 
and prepared for management; therefore, management 
should rest temporarily in the hands of the leading adminis- 
trative and engineering cadre.” But the controversy went 
much deeper than this: “In essence, the controversy over 
the conception of the councils, on the sense and method 
of their activities and on their composition, is a fragment 
of a much greater controversy over the class character of 
our system and on the social foundations of the people’s 
power. A controversy over what social group . . . is to be 


the base of the people’s power . . . on whom one is, first 














\ Polish complaint about the bureaucratic composition of some 
workers’ councils. The council bureaucrat is seated under a sign 


reading: “Long live the connection with the masses.” The worker 
says: “You think a chain can connect you to the masses,/ I sug- 
gest you had better remove your dark glasses./ Your slogan may 


claim your connection is true/ But the masses have no connection 


with you.” Rada Robotnicza (Warsaw), February 1-15, 1958 





of all, to bet: whether on the fundamental and conscious 
majority of the working class or on the directing cadre... .” 
The writer, Juliusz Waclawek, went on to examine what 
might happen if the enterprises were to be dominated by a 
managerial elite or, as he called it, the “leading cadre”: 


“This to be followed by an ever-wider 
jurisdiction for this cadre and by ever-higher salaries 
When it had gone beyond certain limits this process would 
become dangerous to the national leadership and the So- 
cialist assumptions of our system. The pushing-away of 
the workers from power, and the excessive differentials in 
income, would annihilate the faith of the working class in 
It could 
become the source not only of a conflict between the 
workers and the leading cadre, but also of general con- 
flicts. This state of affairs, would be preceded by a 
transitory period of rapidly spreading demoralization 
among a considerable part of the working class, which 
would indifferent to the national 
limit itself to putting forward demands 
unionist character. 


would have by 


the Socialist character and aims of our system. 


become and 


trade- 
It would lead to the increasingly fre- 
quent use of capitalistic methods of discipline and as a re- 
sult would compromise the class character of the people’s 
government in the eyes of the workers, and would there- 
fore deprive the latter of the support of the masses. The 
following question comes to the fore: in the conditions of 
a people’s power based on the masses, which cannot apply 


interest 


ot a 
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in full the capitalistic discipline of money, private owner- 
ship and profit, is it possible to develop our Socialist econ- 
omy without developing workers’ democracy? 

“. . . The problem is, therefore, how to solve the current 
non-antagonistic in this sphere. Should 
we do it together with the workers and with their consent, 
even if we have to wait for the results until the workers 
become experienced in making decisions—or should we do 


it against them, without training them and without sharing 
experiences? ... 


contradictions 


“The bourgeoisie has been learning this art for a few 
hundred years, the Polish working class only for twelve 
years. . . . No wonder the crew and the workers’ councils 
often do not know how to demand from the factory ad- 
ministration the solution of problems which could be easily 


settled.” 


Councils Called Undemocratic 


Waclawek was saying in essence that either the Party 
must govern in the factories, through committees and trade 
unions, or the leadership would be taken by a managerial, 
“white collar” elite. In the latter case the workers would 
tend to become apolitical, the Party would lose its base 
among them, and a kind of quasi-capitalism would develop 
within the shell of Socialism. In another article, in Nowa 
Kultura, March 9, the writer spelled out the problem in 
more detail. “The workers are a minority in a great many 
of the councils, and they are a completely insignificant 
minority in the presidia of the councils all over Poland,” he 
wrote. Taking the automobile factory at Zeran—birthplace 
of the as an example, he said that initially 
its workers’ council had been “closely connected with the 
working crew and enjoyed general confidence. 


movement 


But what 


were the first steps of the council?” 


“It immediately opposed the creation of departmental 
councils |i.e., subordinate workers’ councils in the various 
departments of the factory This amounted to ex 
cluding the administration of each department from social 
control and putting limits on worker democracy The 
second step was the resolution on the so-called reform of 
output norms. This resolution of the workers’ council was 
brought about in a characteristic way. In previous years 
there had bes n some sort of workers’ commiussion, attempt 
to persuade and so on, in such cases, but this time the thin 
was introduced without listening to the workers, without 
any warning—it was done by taking the crew unaware. This 
led to serious uproars the establishment at the beginning 


of 1957 because it immediately created a precipice between 


the council and the crew Further divergencies The 
matter of the divis profits: the council proposed a 
division according to the earnings of eacl rker. while 


1 


the crew wanted an equal division for all 


Generalizing, he stated that most of Poland’s industrial 


had 


workers 


conflicts during the preceding year 


the upon manage- 
ment which could have been settled by the workers’ coun- 


stemmed from 


legitimate demands made by 


cils but, owing to the non-representative character of the 
councils, had not been. This created embarrassing problems 
“When a con 


and the non-worker 


for the Party organizations in the factories 


flict occurs between the crew 


council, 








the Party organization intervenes against the council, and, 
often under the pressure of just demands from the workers, 
settles things directly with the factory administration over 
the head of the workers’ council. In this way the role of 
the workers’ council is diminished and there is a return 
to the old conception of administrative control by the Party 
organization over the management of the factory.” 
Another article, in the February issue of Nowe Drogi, 
sketched the official Party solution to the problem. Titled 
“The and the Workers’ Council,” it treated the 
cleavage between the mass of the workers on one hand 


Crew 


and the councils on the other as an accomplished and 
inevitable fact. 


“The workers constitute barely 50 percent of the mem- 


bership of the councils (the rules demand a two-thirds ma- 
jority Their number is even less in the presidia [execu- 


live organs The managing personnel of enterprises is 
represented by a high percentage, particularly in council 
presidia. This is one of the chief reasons for the breaking 
away of the organs of worker self-government from the 
crews. This process has, in general, two stages: the presi- 
the rights of the 
council, while the latter is increasingly coming to limit its 


activity 


dium is gradually taking over actual 
to formal confirmation of decisions already made 
Under such circumstances there can naturally be no talk of 
the crew making or influencing any important decisions or 
of the development of significant discussion among the 


workers ; 


The task of 
close the gap between the workers and their council by 


the Party, according to the article, was to 


trying “to create the most favorable conditions for un- 
hampered discussion and for the making of decisions by the 
crew.” The Party should also mediate between the factory 
elite and the workers, since “it represents, or at least should 
represent, in accordance with its ideological assumptions, 
the national interest.” In working to achieve these aims, 
the Party should enlist the support of the trade unions 
“which are a mass organization and play a very important 
role in transforming inter-personne] relations in the enter- 


prise.” 
"A New Social Institution" 


SOURCE and tenor of this discussion indicated that 


HE 
<. Party command was deeply dissatisfied at the way 
the councils were shaping up. Gomulka’s remarks at the 
Ninth Plenum in May 1957 had shown that he did not 
envisage any role for the councils that would take them 
beyond the scope of Party and trade union control. Now, 
at the Fourth Congress of Trade Unions held in April 1958, 
he opened his hand and produced a device clearly intended 
to put the workers’ councils in their place. In his address 
he told the that the councils were 
seriously inadequate, not only in practice but in their con- 
ception. 


Congress workers’ 
It had been a mistake, he said, to conceive of 
the workers’ councils as the only channel for workers’ self- 
government and to exclude the Party and trade unions. 
This tended to prevent the latter from exercising their 
proper functions in the factories. 


“Workers” self-government limited to workers’ councils 


alone must fail or live an anemic life. In addition, such a 
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Factory bureaucrat: “I prefer this composition of the workers’ 


Rada Robotnicza (Warsaw), June 18-30, 1958 





the of 
between workers and factory councils [of the trade unions]. 
One false theory usually gives birth to another. The ex- 
clusion of [trade union] factory councils from workers’ self- 
government has given birth to the false conception of 
limiting the tasks of factory councils exclusively to workers’ 
living conditions, that is, to the so-called defense of the 
interests of the working class. 


situation favors creation differences and clashes 


The problems of produc- 
tion and management of the enterprises were to be left to 
the exclusive competence of the workers’ councils.” 


Under this conception, he said, not only were trade 
unions restricted to the sort of functions they discharge 
under capitalism, but Party committees in the factories 
had also lost some of their functions, to a point where many 
of them had “narrowed the scope of their interest to 
a so-called inspiring of workers’ councils.” The true scope 
of self-government by the workers embraced a number of 
functions and could not be divided in this way. 


“The smooth functioning of workers’ self-government 
is conditioned by two factors in its activities: first, it should 
go thoroughly into the problems of production, take deci- 
sions within its prerogatives and control their execution; 
second, it should mobilize the workers for the implementa- 
tion of the tasks it has set and which can be implemented 
only with its full support. The functions of workers’ self- 
government thus are of organizational-technical and educa- 
Workers’ councils, without the sup- 
port of [trade union] factory councils and Party organiza- 
tions, cannot properly carry out the functions of technical 


tional-social nature 


organizations, and even less so those of social-educational 
organizations.” 


The Self-Government Conference 


Gomulka, speaking for the Party Central Committee, 
called for a “new social institution in the factory,” in the 
shape of a “self-government conference” which would be 








superior to the workers’ council. It would be composed of 
all the members of the workers’ council, the trade union 
council and the Party factory committee, and its decisions 
would be binding on all three of these constituent organiza- 
tions. The conference would meet at least once each quar- 
er and “should consider matters which today are within 
the prerogatives of the workers’ council.” Between meet- 
ings, the workers’ council would act as the executive organ 
of the conference and carry out its decisions. At the same 
time, however, Gomulka proposed to change the presidium 
of the workers’ council to include, in an ex officio capacity, 
the chairman of the trade union council and a delegate 
from the Party factory committee as well as the director 
of the factory. 


The Return to Orthodoxy 


The effect of these changes was clear. Not only would 
they link the workers’ councils to the machine of the Party 
and trade unions, they would also restore to the unions 
the functions they customarily exercise under Communism. 
Said Gomulka: “by bringing the factory councils into the 
self-government conference, and the chairmen of the 
factory councils into the presidia of the workers’ councils, 
the trade unions are becoming direct participators in the 
management of factories. .. . The trade unions . . . should 
play a leading and educational role toward the workers’ 
councils. This role should consist of instructing the workers’ 
councils and factory councils on their tasks and rights and 
on the methods of work of the workers’ self-government 
institutions. Economic problems, particularly those con- 
nected with the costs of production, should be foremost in 
their teaching work. . . . The second role which the trade 
unions play in our social and political system is that of de- 
fenders of the interests of the working class.” 

The subsequent discussion of “workers’ self-government” 
Official 
personages and the press go gravely through their assigned 
roles, rehearsing the importance of workers’ councils ( prop- 
erly guided by Party and trade union 
were still alive. 


in Poland has resembled a game of charades. 


as if the movement 
In its original conception it is certainly 
dead. The active management of the factory has returned, 
in the main, to those who held it before—to the adminis- 
trative staff and the Party activists, working in the bureau- 
cratic framework of a centrally planned economy. In the 
words of a confidential handbook distributed to Party 
workers, the object is to “unite the leading political and 
economic activists of the enterprise.”’* 


“The main purpose of the |Workers’ Self-Government 
Conference is to coordinate the activities of both organs 
of the workers in the enterprises: the workers’ council and 
the factory {trade union) council, which have and will con- 
tinue to have their specific tasks but which should, under 
the leadership and with the active participation of the 
factory Party committee, jointly analyze the key produc- 
tion, economic, social and welfare problems of the enter- 
prise and should jointly derive conclusions from this an- 
alysis and jointly mobilize the workers to implement them.” 





* Zagadnienia i Materialy Dla Aktywu Propagandowego (Prob- 
lems and Materials for Propaganda Activists), No. 10, May 1958. 


Failure in Zeran 


Early in September an ironic scene occurred at the 
automobile plant in Zeran, the very birthplace of the 
workers councils. Here, two years before, the work- 
ers had enthusiastically rallied to the idea of self- 
management, promising to double their production 
and put the factory on a paying basis for the first 
time in its history Now, at a meeting of the work- 
ers self-government conference attended by rst 
Secretary Gomulka himself, the main topic of discus- 
sion was the plant’s failure to fulfill its production 
plan in the first half of 1958. The management as- 
cribed this to faulty work organization and lack of 
Between S00) 


and 400 workers per day failed to show up 


discipline, partic ularly to absenteeism. 
In his 
remarks to the meeting, Gomulka said that it was the 
task of the Workers’ Self-Government Conference to 
explain these problems to the rank and file. A So- 
cialist society could not rely upon economic pressure, 


as in capitalist countries, and hence it was up to the 


workers themselves to enforce discipline and to make 
the solution of these problems the “order of the day.” 


Zycie Warszawy, September 5, 1958. 





The new institution is being vigorously pushed. In mid- 


August a national meeting of “workers’ self-government 
activists” was held in Warsaw, its 370 participants including 
delegates from 50 enterprises and representatives of Party 
They 
heard Zygmunt Wolski, the secretary of the Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions who acts as shepherd of the new in- 


organizations, trade unions and scientific bodies 


stitution, compare it with the production conferences of 
the Soviet Union, the economic-technical councils recently 
introduced in Czechoslovak factories (see East Europe, Sep- 
tember, p. 48), and similar tendencies which he descried 
in Bulgaria, East Germany and “other Socialist countries.” 
The whole tenor of his speech conformed to Soviet in- 
dustrial philosophy in its emphasis on “one-man manage 
ment,” the guiding role of Party and trade unions, the 
necessity of setting proper norms and the fulfillment of the 
Five Year Plan. None of the delegates registered any dis- 
sent from this approach, and reportedly they all agreed 
that the self-government conferences were a positive devel- 
opment toward better factory discipline 
August 12 and 13 

In October a plenary meeting ol the Central Council of 
Trade Unions heard Cha 


Radio War Saw 


irman Loga-Sowinski report that 
more than 6,000 industrial enterprises and State farms had 
established self-government conferences (Trybuna Ludu 
On tober 10 Che purpose ol the meeting was to la incn 

“nationwide discussion” of a bill that would legalize the 
new institution. The draft of the bill 
Trybuna Ludu on Ox tober 11 


descriptions, offering the 


published in full in 
corresponded to previous 
orkers’ councils no new rights 
and formally meshing them with the Party and trade unio 
machinery in the enterprises 


(To be continued) 








The Pilfered Treasury 


Crimes against ‘Socialist’ Property 


awe THE “CRIMES” now flourishing in Eastern Europe, 
£% few are so common or flagrant as those involving the 
misappropriation of “Socialist” property.* Indeed, if it is 
true, as the Communists contend, that the abolition of capi- 
talism and the introduction of “Socialism” made the people 
the actual owners of national property, then it would seem 
that a virulent form of insanity was spreading like wildfire 
among the “People’s Democracies.” For, throughout the 
area, these misguided owners are senselessly robbing them- 
selves of huge amounts of money and materials in State 
factories, State offices, State farms and all State institutions 
drawn from 


The obvious conclusion to be 


this phe- 
nomenon is that most East Europeans do not identify the 
State’s property or interests with their own. On the con- 
trary, they regard this property as the possession of a hated 
and privileged minority and, for a variety of reasons and 
resentments, consider it their right to “make use of it” for 
their own private purposes whenever the need or occasion 
arises 

The Czechoslovak Party periodical Nova Mysl 
August 1957, reported that 28.7 percent of the total num- 


Prague 


ber of persons prosecute d for criminal offenses in 1956 were 
guilty of pilfering “Socialist” property, and that the thefts 
exceeded 


100 million koruny—an amount equal to about 


one eighth of the 1958 budget for Administration. In ad- 
aition to this, the damage inflicted on “Socialist” property 
had cost the State some 159 million koruny. Since a large 
proportion of the crimes against “Socialist” property go 


undetected, losses actually are much higher 


According to various accounts, thefts (or, at least, their 


Radio Warsaw, May 3. 
1958 declared that bribery and economk 
still the 


exposure) are steadily increasing 


offenses wert 
largest item in Warsaw criminal statistics and that 
in the first quarter of 1958 proceedings had been instituted 
against 1,700 persons in Warsaw alone for thefts of public 
property. “In comparison with the same period last year, 
the commentator stated, “almost twice as many offenses 
were discovered this year.” 


Such enormous losses are naturally a heavy burden fo: 


the Communist governments to bear, but costliness alone 


What 
is a dangerous demoralization, and 
what they imply is failure of the system. 


does not describe the full extent of the problem. 
these crimes signify 
Despite thei 
planned economies, the regimes actually have no control 
over the disposal of large quantities of goods and cash, 
which perpetually 


disappear into private pockets; this 


* Roughly, all the assets owned by or at the disposal of the State, 
State enterprises, and other public institutions are “Socialist” or 


so-called public property. This would include most of the prop- 
erty in Communist Europe 


means, in effect, a losing battle to lower production costs, 
increase State profits and get maximum results from invest- 
ments. Like worker absenteeism, alcoholism and various 
other vices and infractions characteristic of East European 
life in the postwar period, crimes against “Socialist’’ prop- 
erty are symptomatic of the Communist failure to provide 
proper work incentives or rewards. They indicate that the 
Parties’ constant ideological drumbeating has in no way 
convinced the people that the sacrifices demanded of them 
and the goals raised are worthy or practicable. On the con- 
trary, the crimes represent popular cynicism toward and 
defiance of the system, as well as an attempt to live unde 
it by modifying its nature 

Since the Communists cannot countenance loopholes and 
re-establishing Party control in all sectors, the 
campaigns they are waging to liquidate economic “crimes” 
are based largely on the use of force 


are now 


Their propaganda, 
of course, contains the usual hypocritical tirades: some- 
times it is aimed at exposing the danger of the “class 


enemy,” who emerges as an arch-thief: sometimes of pri- 


“The cash-box will pay.” Urzica (Bucharest), July 16, 1958 





The worker stealing from his own pocket represents the inces- 
sently reiterated regime line on thefts. The line has patently failed 
to convince the workers, who find no trouble in distinguishing 
between their own pockets and those of their masters. 


Cartoon from Ludas Matyi (Budapest), January 30, 1958 


vate industry, which is allegedly no'.cished on stolen State 
goods. But regardless of what, or who, the specific target is, 
the general aim of the drive (like the drive to curtail the 
bureaucracy) is to tighten discipline and restore order. The 
difficulty is that the Communists are not dealing merely 
with a handful of criminals or isolated “bourgeois ele- 
ments,” but with millions of persons whose allegiance and 
cooperation they cannot win. And if they squash crime by 
force without providing the people other means of sub- 
sistence, they run the risk of incurring even greater popular 
disaffection than already exists. Furthermore, it is con- 
ceivable that the fear they arouse may spread to sectors 
other than the economic and defeat the mild liberalization 
that ostensibly has been part of the Communists’ program 
in the post-Stalinist era. 


Anatomy of Crime 


a. NUMBER of material thefts of public property in 

Communist Europe is so staggering that virtually no 
office, factory or public building is safe from the hands of 
pilferers. Indeed, the mass disappearance of eating utensils 
in Czechoslovak canteens has led to the sardonic suggestion 
that they be chained to the premises; 


more seriously, offi- 
cials elsewhere in the area have attempted to prevent large- 
scale looting in factories by making workers submit to rigid 
inspections before they leave for the night. Certainly, it is 
not unusual for employees anywhere in the world to help 
themselves to small articles in their places of work; what is 
extraordinary in Eastern Europe, however, is the frequency 
and dimensions of thefts both inside and outside working 


establishments, and the boldness with which they are car- 
ried out. In Romania, for example, a locksmith recently 
was caught trying to steal 79 sacks of sugar from his plant, 
and another worker was sent to prison for four years for 
attempting to make off with some 950 meters of telephone 


wire. (Rominia Libera |Bucharest|, March 19, 1958. 

Crimes of this sort are too common and costly to be dis- 
missed by superficial references to “irresponsible” or “anti- 
social” behavior; what they indicate, in part, is that the low 
living standard and shortage of consumer goods common 
in most parts of the orbit have created a great demand 
for all kinds of articles, and that this demand is satisfied 
to a large degree by thefts of State property, committed 
either because of dire personal need or because of the profits 
to be made from illegal resale. 


It is significant, too, that the robberies are perpetrated 
with an almost complete disregard for the civic damage in- 
curred. The impression created by numerous official re- 
ports on the subject is that the average contemporary East 
European takes little pride in his community and _ has, 
through adversity and loss of self-dedication, abandoned all 
belief in the current realty of a “national good.” Only this 
can account for the constant and daredevil robberies on 
national railroads, which are apparently all but stripped 
bare of their lighter Rude Pravo (Prague 
March 13, 1958, announced, for instance, that in 1957 
thefts of equipment on the railways had cost the Czecho- 
slovak government about two million koruny.* 


accessories. 


Among 


* Losses from robberies of freight trains are undoubtedly much 
higher. A typical case was recorded by the Hungarian paper 
Hajdu Bihari Naplo, February 7, 1958, which described the trial 
of 21 persons accused of looting trains on the Debrecen-Nyiregy 
haza line. Between 1953 and 1955 they allegedly stole 


goods in 
the value of 80,000 forint 


Socialist Solidarity 


‘TL WILL BE ONE YEAR in May since our parliament ap- 

proved the bill on the administrative prosecution of 
stealing and damage of Socialist property [in plants]. So 
far this bill has not been exploited fully by our enterprises. 
There are many factories where they have not even es- 
tablished a committee to deal with minor offenses . 


; in 
others, the committee exists only on paper. 


The result is 
that these offenses, formerly dealt with by the courts, are 
now going unpunished. Why is this so? In some places 
they just do not know how to make use of the bill and are 
waiting for further instructions. Elsewhere a false sense of 
solidarity and the reluctance of the management of the 
works’ councils to deal with the culprits are to blame 

Let us take conditions in the national enterprise Bytostav 
home-building]| in Ostrava. In 1956 the public prosecutor 
dealt with some 130 cases of pilfering committed in the 
enterprise; since the introduction of the bill . . . not one 
case has been reported. The responsible officials and trade 
union functionaries want to remain on good terms with 
everyone and so close their eyes.” 


18, 1958 


Prace |Praguel], 


April 





the items stolen were rugs, cushions, blankets, baskets, mur- 
rors, pictures, loudspeakers, fire extinguishers, sinks and 
even stoves. In the Brno sector alone, thieves had removed 
560 curtains, 445 hangers, 70 wall lamps, 74 mirrors and 
14 loudspeakers. It seems likely that, had they been able to, 
the pilferers also would have removed the tracks. 

What is clear both from the nature of these crimes and 
the methods employed in looting, is that criminality is not 
restricted to a limited few and regarded as something 
shameful, but is generally accepted by the majority as 
a legitimate method of survival. The Romanian pub- 
lication Informatia Bucurestilor, February 13, 1958, prob- 
ably revealed more than it intended about the people’s 
open acceptance of “crime” when it complained that the 
workers of the Regional Trust of the Construction of Bu- 
charest should be sharply criticized, because when they were 
sent to repair a building they had stolen many important 
installations. The dearth of decent living quarters in the 
Communist countries has made building materials of all 
sorts especially valuable, and more than one man, dream- 
ing of his own private castle, has stolen lumber, window 
frames, doors, cement, bricks, etc., from the State.* One 
such case, recorded by Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958, led to an official complaint that many 
Bulgarian Party members did not “appreciate the Party’s 
What had 
happened was that a certain Stefan Dimitrov, director of 
the State machine building plant in Gabrovo, had stolen 


confidence in them” and abused their posts. 


from his enterprise about five tons of cement and a half 
ton of steel so that he could build his own home: 
“The theft was legalized [covered up) by the Stroitel 


cooperative, which is building the house. The question to 
be asked is: did the bureau and the Secretary of the Party 
organization know about it? Yes, they knew about it, but 
did not take measures to stop Dimitrov because they be 
came reconciled to his crimes and were not able to evaluate 
the harmfulness of his acts.’ 


Do It Yourself 


Simple, material thefts of State property by no means ex- 
haust the list of crimes committed against the public do- 
main, for while the Communist system has done much to 
dampen the initiative of idealistic workers, initiative has 
flowered among individuals out to make ther own fortune 
illegally, despite the extreme limitations imposed on them. 
Discontented with their jobs and their salaries, some enter- 
prising employees have simply appropriated State supplies 
Prace, March 26, 1958, de- 
scribed how one worker had managed to make eight boilers 


to build their own businesses 


for central heating installations during his regular working 
hours—with the use of factory material. He then sold his 


creations for as much as 20,000 koruny—his only expense 


was paying a truck driver to transport the boilers to cus- 
tomers 


* The regimes frequently complain that independent craftsmen 
build up thriving businesses with the use of stolen building ma- 
terials. The Hungarian paper Kozepdunantuli Naplo, February 21, 
1958, discussed thefts of building materials at the Balatonalmadi 
civil engineering plant and quoted the manager of the plant as 
saying: “The majority of small craftsmen who work on their own 
use goods bought on the black market through pilferers’ channels.” 


“Kovacs, Kovacs, haven't I told you not to steal? If there’s some 
little thing you want, why don’t you ask?” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), February 13, 1958 


lhe Hungarian publication Magyar Nemzet (Budapest 
April 13, 
member gang, including the shipping manager of a State 
factory. The group stole imported electronic tubes from 
the enterprise and replaced the stolen merchandise with 
rejects, “thus jeopardizing the reputation of Hungarian 
industry.” They also smuggled spare parts and manufac- 
tured appliances from the plant outside the factory gates: 


1958, told of a similar operation involving a 27- 


Thus they succeeded in making PVC welding machines, 
one of which they sold for 38,000 forint. They also took 
an order from the plant medical officer to manufacture for 
him a complete EKG machine [a cardiograph], naturally 
also made from spares stolen from the plant. The medical 
officer himself helped in the smuggling. In the course of 
investigation, spare parts in the value of 4% million forint 
were found in the homes of the gang members.” 


Get Rich Quick 


Many individuals who have little chance of competing 
with State industry and circumventing regulations against 
private enterprise attempt to get money by less creative but 
equally lucrative methods. Warehousemen, accountants, 


officials in the trade apparatus, and workers in various gov- 


Vandalism 


‘| NSTANCES OF DEVASTATION of public property by tenants 

of houses throughout the country are, unfortunately, 
almost a daily occurrence. Among the new constructions, 
even air-raid shelters have not been spared. 


Last year, 
thousands of cases of damage and theft of equipment from 
shelters was noted. Generators . . . were destroyed, as well 
as various other equipment, including sinks and toilets. 
Cases of depositing garbage in the shelters were also noted. 
Such behavior causes damages amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of zloty Those guilty of causing damage 
will be tried under appropriate laws.” (Radio Warsaw, 
May 8, 1958. 





ernment offices 
thievery is rife 


sectors where 
have discovered that the complicated sys- 
tem of Communist controls, which has made the pinpoint- 
ing of responsibility impossible, and the enervating maze of 
bureaucratic red tape, which hampers efficiency, provide 
fertile ground for forgeries, false inventories and embezzle- 
ment. Such activity is, in fact, so prevalent that there evi- 
dently exists collusion among workers, white collar em- 
ployees and managers. 

While this attitude reflects the indifference with which 
most people approach their jobs and undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a form of rebellion against the system, it also indicates 
the kind of “lawlessness” the system has bred. Indeed, the 
Communists’ own disregard for “legality” and their refusal 
to tolerate the growth of social freedoms has provoked 
anarchistic behavior which often has a harmful effect on 
the people themselves. For while the crimes are directed 
against the amorphous and wasteful organization called the 


to mention only a few 


Textile factory guard: “Have you taken anything in your hand- 
ves 
bag? Ludas Matyi ( Budapest), August 8, 1957 


State. they also must hurt the less resourceful among 
collective farm and factory workers, consumers, etc. 
Accounts of embezzlement appear so frequently in the 
Bulgarian press that it would seem there are few dedicated 
functionaries in the entire country. A typical case was re- 
ported by Trud (Sofia), October 2, 1957, which described 
how a group of accountants employed by the local people's 
councils had stolen money allotted to the councils for re- 


pairing school buildings, hospitals, etc. They concealed 


their thefts by destroying official documents and preparing 


counterfeit ones. Similarly, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia 
February 28, 1958, reported on thefts in the pension depart- 
ment of the Plovdiv district people’s council. One em- 
ployee, allegedly encouraged by her husband, forged docu- 
ments and money orders with the help of the council's cash- 
iers and in collusion with a number of pensioners. Some 
76,000 leva disappeared in this way. A bookkeeper in the 
same office embezzled about 87,000 leva by falsifying ac- 
counts. 

The pattern of crime elsewhere in the orbit is much the 
same. For instance the Bratislava paper Pravda, March 6, 
1958, complained that the chief of the legal and administra- 
tive department of the Bratislava Railroad Administration 
had cheated the State of 758,808 koruny by faking rail- 
road accidents. His accomplices handed in bogus claims 
and he paid them large sums in compensation. Pravda em- 


Vaster Files 


NAMES of all persons dismissed from their jobs in 


op 


trade for economic offenses will be listed in master 
files of the Ministry of Internal Trade. No commercial en- 
terprise in Poland will be able to engage an employee with- 
out previously consulting these records; this regulation will 
be in effect beginning January 1, 1959.” (Radio Warsaw, 
September 20, 1958 


phasized that the department chief gave only small allow- 
ances to individuals involved in real accidents 


From all accounts, corruption is especially widespread in 
the trade network and purchasing centers 
publication Somogyi 
February 11, 1958: 


The Hungarian 
Neplap described one such case on 


“The buyer of the Kaposfo collective bought large quan- 
tities of lumber between October 1956 and April 195 
and fails to remember from whom. But the sellers swear 
that they have sold him less than the amounts shown on the 
purchase slips. In addition, 16 names, appearing on these 
slips, cannot be traced for the simple reason that these 
people never existed. Investigation proved that, with the 
help ot his associates, the buyer forged the sales and em 
bezzled the money. Not only must he be brought to court 
but the leaders of the collective must also be impeached for 
having been slack in the management of the farm’s affairs 
and for not having noticed that the buyer earned 75,000 


forint in the period from October 1956 to April 1957 


A similar technique was adopted by the manager of the 
Bucharest “Comecop” canteen who reported fictional food 
purchases and pocketed 64,488 lei. Emulating his superior 
a cashier in the same canteen stole 18,233 let by failing 
to registe! all the sales 


The Communist trade network also harbors individuals 


who arbitrarily increase the prices of government mer 


Christmas time: “My daddy is a construction worker.” 


Rohac (Bratislava), December 19, 195 





chandise and get rich on the profits. The manager of 
a “Jednota” building material stores in Czechoslovakia, 
for instance, sold tiles, bricks and other articles earmarked 
for retail customers in his own district to distant destina- 
tions at excessively high prices. In this way, he disposed of 
more than eleven freightcar loads of materials between 
1953 and 1957. (Zemedelske Noviny, March 16, 1958. 
Another prevalent practice was condemned by the Hun- 
garian provincial paper Fejer Megyei Hirlap, June 1, 1958, 
which complained about the manager of a farmers’ co- 
operative store in Mezoszilas who “made up” his own prices 
for various commodities and discouraged customers from 
asking for the official price list. Despite repeated thefts and 
embezzlements in the cooperative, the paper remarked, the 


management had not been changed. 

This kind of atmosphere is obviously a breeding ground 
for rackets, and speculators throughout the orbit thrive on 
satisfying the demands of those with ready, if ill-gotten, 
Sales of automobiles, for ex- 
ample, are illegal more often than not. Prace (Prague 
March 13, 1958, described how a certain Roman Novotny 


and his gang supplied cars to people who were not legally 


cash for scarce luxury goods 


entitled to them (only a small number of privileged indi- 
viduals can and may own cars in Eastern Europe). The 
group induced people who did not want cars but who had 
purchase permits for them to sell their permits for 5,000 
koruny apiece They then bought cars and resold them, 
charging almost double the offic ial price 


Workers of the World Unite 


The ordinary factory worker who has only limited oppor- 
tunities for speculation and embezzlement and who refrains 
from stealing materials can still manage to supplement his 
income by participating in various fraudulent practices 
common in most Communist-run factories. To cover up thei 


own infractions and to get the workers to fulfill economic 


An “Exemplary” Sentence 


7 PLOESTI Crry People’s Court tried Ion Palau and 
Nicolae Dumitrache for 


stealing public property ; 
Steliana Iancu and Maria Palau for receiving it; and night 
watchman Petre Vasile for neglecting his duties. Palau 
and Dumitrache broke into the safe of the No. 2 con- 
struction enterprise of the Teleajan oil refinery and stole 
part of the workers’ wages. Palau “who already had spent 
time in“jail for stealing and other crimes,” was sentenced 
to death, and Dumitrache to 20 years’ hard labor, ten years’ 
loss of civic rights and confiscation of his property. Maria 
Palau was sentenced to five years’ hard labor, Stelian lancu 
to five years’ imprisonment and both defendants suffered 
three years’ loss of civic rights and confiscation of their 
property. The watchman Petre Vasile, who was asleep at 
the time of the theft, was sentenced to four years in prison: 
“The sentence pronounced in Ploesti is exemplary. There 
should be no pity for plunderers of public property.” (Ro- 
minia Libera, June 23, 1958. 


The thieves are carrying sacks marked “Social” and “Property.” 


Swiat (Warsaw), October 6, 1957 


plans, managers have been forced to credit workers with 
fictional overtime, classify them in higher wage brackets 
than they deserve, pay for rejects as if they were marketable 
products and, among other things, award premiums for 
no reason at all. Rude Pravo (Prague), October 12, 1956, 
revealed how glaring these abuses are when it reported 
how the Prague Municipal Cleaning Enterprise had cred- 
ited one woman with 511 work hours a month—that is, 19 
hours of work daily—and had given a carpet beater a cer- 
tificate that he had worked 26 hours a day. Dikobraz, 
November 8, 1956, described another case in point when 
it criticized the Brno Bakeries for paying bonuses for “‘econ- 
omy” although the prescribed production costs were actually 
being exceeded. 

As for abuses in the building industry, Prace (Prague), 
April 12, 1957, painted a grim picture. In the Cheb build- 
ing administration, the paper said, the difference between 
paid work and work actually performed ranged from 25 to 
215 percent. At the Liberec building enterprise, joiners had 
fulfilled the work productivity plan by only 50 percent in 
1956, but wages paid corresponded to 125 percent. For 
carpenters, the respective percentages were 73 and 138. 
Such practices not only cost the Communist States huge 
sums of money annually but play havoc with economic 
plans and have a deleterious effect on production. 


The New Immorality 


Wu IS ESPECIALLY striking in all reports on offenses 
against public property is that the Communist leaders 
are unable to trust even their own chosen few 


Party mem- 
bers and managerial cadres 


to work for the interests of 
the State, and that the “new Socialist man.” that model for 
the rehabilitation of the masses, is himself more than knee 





deep in corruption. So attuned is he to the art of cheating 
that he practically considers it an inalienable right and 
will often go to great lengths to protect guilty persons under 
his supervision. Indeed, the Communist “utopia” appears 
to be a place where officials are utterly indifferent to their 
responsibilities and thrive in an atmosphere of moral an- 
archy. And insofar as they have been permitted to act with 
impunity for a number of years, there has been little to 
deter ordinary workers from following their example 


This attitude on the part of Communist officials con- 
stitutes one of the most formidable obstacles in the regimes’ 
current campaign to liquidate crimes against the public 
domain. On more than one occasion in the past year the 
Party press has been moved to acknowledge that a specific 
state of mind has been responsible for the mushrooming of 
thefts, embezzlements and other illegal acts. The Hun- 
garian trade union paper Nepakarat, November 12, 1957, 
commented bitterly that crime had become fashionable: 
“A wrong kind of solidarity has developed in some plants. 
It is thought ‘smart’ to pilfer. This kind of solidarity can- 
not be tolerated. We must create an atmosphere in the 
plants in which thieves are ostracized.” 


Returning to the subject on December 8, 1957, Nepa- 
karat approached the problem of crime from a slightly 
different aspect: “There is something else that demoralizes 
workers and may be the main cause of the spread of pilfer- 
ing: this is the fact that responsible managers have a heed- 
less and complacent attitude when it comes to public prop- 
erty.” Complacence was also underscored in the December 
27, 1957 issue of Nepakarat, which quoted Minister of Jus- 
tice Ferenc Nezval as saying that too often people abetted 
criminals and did not denounce thieves: “It is the duty of 
every citizen to denounce the culprit, yet this is still not 


common knowledge despite the fact that it is stipulated by 


“In connection with abuses in our trade 
MND. WSS and Gallux are State-owned merchandising networks. 


Szpilki (Warsaw), September 11, 1958 


merchandise received.” 


Death in Bulgaria 


er IVANOV and Ivan Denev, chief accountant and 

warehouseman in the fabric store of “Narkoop” in 
Pavlikeni were sentenced to death for embezzling 250,550 
leva. (Rabotnichesko Delo, January 7, 1958 


The Blagoevgrad District Court sentenced the former 
‘“Narkoop” 
116.000 leva 


warehouseman of in Blagoevgrad to death for 


Pirinsko Delo, February 12. 


embezzling 
1958. 

The Plovdiv Kuzmanov to 
death for embezzling State money from the pension fund 
at the Plovdiv District People’s Coun i] Rabot? Lé he sko 
Delo, February 27, 1958 


District Court sentenced i 


The Burgas District Court sentenced storekeeper Kosta 
Georgiev to death by shooting for thefts and embezzlements 


Rabotniche ko Del ; March >. 1958 


Vassil Talen, manager of the State Building Enterprise 
Minor, was sentenced to death by the Sofia District Court 
for embezzlement. All his property was confiscated. (Rabot- 
nichesko Delo, July 24. 1958 


law. In fact. what we see is that our authorities show un- 


believable slackness in this field. How few denunciations 


are made is indicated by data of the Fourth District Court 


which shows that in October 1957 only ten crimes ag 


alnst 
Soc ial property were reported 


That Nepakarat’s comments on prevailing social 


tudes belong to annals of classic understatements is 


from subsequent accounts of crime in the Hungarian prov 


cial press. For instance, Kisalfold, May 22, 1958 
a report showing the travesty 


munist legal procedure and 


arried 
hich is being made oi om 
economic regulations. One 
section of the re port complau 1 that auditors and inspe« 
tors did not take their assignments seriously enough 

example of this, the described how an 
at the farmers’ coope liquor store in Lovo \ 


auditors 


in the midst of a drinking part The 


various items into the 


toasting the 
ers, and the comptroll I renially agreed witl 
without bothering to se¢ 

As fot 


came to court when vrongdoers trom 


accounts were act 


managers, Kisalfold remarked 


raigned, and wh 
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times the 
fending the culprits 
other Hungarian 


May 27, 


: >} . 
worker at the Bekes co 


1958, which 


the not infrequent crim¢ 
occasion, the president of 
court that he did not hold t 


sible and delivered a formal 


Lhe managers mot in delendin the cused prob 


ably are by no means incommon for 


them to get kickbacks f n t ves and embezzlers. and 


1G 





In the Hungarian Provinces 


a KECSKEMET CITY COUNCIL investigated enterprises 
and institutes under its jurisdiction and discovered a 
number of irregularities and crimes against public property. 


Petofi Ne pe, April 16, 1958 


Geza Kuppin, warehouseman of the Mining Construc- 


tion Enterprise stole materials from the warehouse and 


consequently was sentenced to two in 


1958 


years prison. 


Eszak macyarors 


zag, April 17, 

Zoltan Traczi, head of transportation at the Bodocsepany 
branch of the Civil Engineering Enterprise stole large 
quantities of construction materials; he was sentenced to 
Eszakmagyarorszag, April 17, 1958. 
A locksmith at the “E” 


three an one half years’ imprisonment for trying to steal 


one year in prison 


unit of Cimvak was sentenced to 


materials for his own use after factory hours 
arorszag, April 26, 1958 


Eszakmagy- 


Geza Boldis, former chairman of the Kapuvar Council, 
and his accomplices will be tried for embezzlement of public 
Kisalfold, April 25, 1958. 


funds and malpractice 


thieves and dealers in stolen goods were dis- 
covered in the Szekesfehervar 


Megyei Hirlap, April 18, 1958 


Twenty 


Cartridge Factory. (Fejer 


Ferenc Szalai, night watchman at the Kolmo Construc- 
tion Enterprise, was caught selling a truckload of lumber 


Dunantuli Naplo, June 4, 1958. 


to a local cabinet maket 


A bookkeeper in the Tanakja agricultural collective was 
sent to prison for defrauding the collective of 7,000 forint. 
Vas Nepe, June 7, 1958. 


Imre Szombat and his accomplices defrauded the Lep- 
seny grain stockpiling enterprise of 100,000 forint in the 
past two years by withholding large parts of the grain ship- 


to the en- 
(Fejer Megyei 


ments to the enterprise and then selling them 
terprise. Szombat was the 


Hirlap, June 4, 1958. 
Eder, official, 


to eight months in prison for embezzlement of public prop- 


Zalai Hirlap, May 29, 


storekeeper. 


Ferenc internal revenue was sentenced 
erty and forgeries on six occasions. 


1958. 


“Irresponsible handling of public property often begins 
with investments. In the Mosonmagyarovar Alumina Fac- 
tory, for example, a gas generator was built at the cost of 
13 million forint. The generator has never been used. The 
fat business deals of independent tradesmen [who must have 
built the useless generator] are often effected with the 
( Kisalfold, 


knowledge of Communist Party functionaries.” 
May 23, 1958.) 


“Results in investigations by people’s control committees 
show irresponsibility in the management of wage funds by 
certain enterprises and institutions. Funds for the payment 
of temporary employees are often used to pay bribes and 
kickbacks. Fees paid for services performed by outside 
specialists are often too high.” (Kisalfold, May 30, 1958.) 
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all too often they are involved in deals of their own which 
they would not care to have exposed. Only calculated 
hypocrisy could have enabled Informatia Bucurestilor, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1958, to question how it was possible for Party 
members to “tolerate thieves” and to permit the manager 
of a State restaurant who was caught embezzling 3,114 lei 
to escape prosecution. 


The Murky Past 


Since most officials would apparently feel uncomfortable 
in the presence of honest and dedicated employees and 
since illegal dealings have often come to be regarded as 
notable achievements, there are frequent cases in which 
former and unrepentant offenders are appointed to re- 
sponsible posts and promptly resume their activities without 
inhibition. The Hungarian paper Somogyi Neplap, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1957, told a typical tale when it attacked “lib- 
eralism” and “lack of principle” in the Party organization 
of the Vitnyapuszta State farm. The paper complained 
that the Party organization had “tried by hook and crook” 
to defend a certain J.K. who, appointed storekeeper despite 
the fact that he had 
“sinful 


a criminal record, had resumed his 
against public property as soon as he 
had the chance. Similarly, Informatia Bucurestilor, Janu- 

- 7 
ary <£/, 


activities” 


1958, described the case of a store manager who 
was caught selling yeast at blackmarket prices. Pointing 
out that the manager had previously been found guilty of 
offenses of the same type, Informatia Bucurestilor de- 
clared: “Communist leaders of State trade must bear the 
responsibility when consciously or unconsciously they en- 
trust Socialist property to dishonest people.” 

Although crime has become the habit of thousands in 
Eastern Europe, not all offenders against public property 
are in the same boat. Communists in high posts not only 
have more opportunity to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the State but they also have fewer worries about being 
exposed. They are protected by their colleagues and other 
bigwigs, and an ordinary worker would have to be intrepid 
indeed to denounce members of the ruling clique to the 
police authorities. That the little man is usually subjected 
to much harsher punishment than his Communist superiors 
for crimes against the State was suggested by Ne pszabadsag 
(Budapest), January 4, 1958, which recorded a protest 
that “ordinary workers caught in the act of pilfering are 
prosecuted but a foreman guilty of the same act gets away 
with it or, at most, is fined.” This is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that ordinary workers often pilfer to 
give their families the bare necessities whereas leading offi- 
cials commit major thefts so as to live in the lap of luxury. 
In Poland, for instance, disclosures made in the recent cam- 
paign to “purify” Party ranks and end speculation and eco- 
nomic abuses provided ample evidence of high-living and 
corruption in the upper echelons. Trybuna Ludu listed a 
number of cases of embezzlement and bribery (e.g., the 
chief director of the Radom Union of Municipal Building 
and his accountant were found guilty of illegal sales of over 
400,000 bricks, 200 tons of steel and 500 tons of cement, 
etc.) and described the following as common throughout 
the country: 
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“(ood material for the House of Culture.” 
“Yes, but it might be stolen, so [ll take it to my house.’ 


Urzica (Bucharest), July 15, 1958 





“There are many interesting cases in the files . of the 
Commission for a Struggle Against Abuses and Speculation 
For example, the director of the Walbrzych Municipal 
Trade Center Market lived expensively. He bought luxuri- 
ous furniture, expensive carpets, motorcycles, furs, etc. He 
stole for many months, almost before the eyes of his Party 
organization. Another director, Karpiuk, of the Walbrzych 
local industrial works did the same. 
enterprise for 


Dismissed from [one 
to put it modestly 


at a managerial desk . . 


racketeering, he landed 
. and went on stealing. Again auto- 
mobiles and parties. The comrades from Karpiuk’s Party 
organization knew that not 
estly, but they kept silent for many months. 


his income was earned hon- 

“Jaworski, former Secretary of the Party organization at 
the Pasterka collective, and a member of the liquidation 
commission of that collective, stole some machinery and 
sold it to speculators. Nobody prevented his doing this. 
. . Many Party comrades write letters to the commission 
This is very good. But it is too bad that they waited so long 


to deal with demoralized elements.” 


"Oh, Tell Me Why..." 


FACTS On economic crime in Eastern Europe stand 


the utopian 
vision concerning the nature of the revolution, of the social 


_ 


in glaring contrast to Communists’ own 


relations they have created, and the new man born of the 


new reality 


As in so many other spheres, they simplify, lie 
and use cliches to explain the discrepancy between theo- 
retical promise and lack of practical fulfillment. With the 
exception of Poland, Communist analyses of the causes ¢ 


popular assaults on social property blatantly ignore such 
basi factors as general hostility to the system. corruption 


in the Party, inadequate living standards, etc., and focus 
instead on the perennial perfidy cf Communism’s tradi- 


tional “the In 


for example, “capitalist are repeatedly accused of 


scapegoat Class enemy 


Czechoslovakia, 
elements” 
being the source and inspiration of most economic crimes 


Praca, the Slovak trade 


union daily, November 29, 1957, 
made the following, fairly typical statement 
“The results of an orrect relationship to national 
property are usually thefts and the inordinate enrich 
ment of some people, above all remnants of the exploit 
ers’ class They repeatedly attract or Set an example 
for those who, through the influence of capitalist remnants 
do not yet have a class-conscious relationship to social 
property. Insufficient control and the benevolent attitude 
of some leading officials multiply the opportunities for 
the creation of thieves 
In Hungary, the regime persistently refers to “unde 


ground counterrevolutionary forces” to explain the upsurge 


in crime after the 1956 Revolt. Blandly ignoring the work 


ers’ participation in the uprising and Kadar’s betrayal of 
popular hopes, Belpolitikai Szemle, January 1958, declared 


“The weakening of public morals is the result of the 
counterrevolution; these morals have been damaged even 
further by the indifference and criminal weakness of the 


instigators. The looting of State 


class question not only because social property is the basis 


ot 


terrevolutionists who have been defeated and compelled t 


1 to 
and who 


factories and farms is a 


ause the looting 1S done by coun 


also be 


Socialism but 


vo underground are trying In this way to dso 


ganize production.” 


The provincial paper Hadju Bihari-Naplo, February 25 
1958, voiced similar sentiments: 

“These enemies of the people are continuing their under 
ground work in different sectors of the economy. It is als 
due to the upheaval during the counterrevolution that graft 
and embezzlement spread in every place The remaining 
members of the former ruling class still have not used 
to decent and honest work and have indulged in pilfering 
public property for their own benefit. Because of lack of 
proper control after the counterrevolution, the plain and 
simple working people were led astray through their influ 
ence According to an estimate of the Diosgyor Foundry 
Works. the vearly damage—-as detected—amounts to 2( 
million forint. This is the reason why workers and leaders 
of the DFW have issued an appeal to all workers to rally 


in defense of social property 


If one is to believe the Communist press, the workers 


but 


are 


not onlv highly susceptible to “alien ideologies 


Art 








also driven to criminality through the byroads of vice. This, 
at least, was the theory offered by Nepszabadsag, January 
15, 1958, which gave the following superficial, though 
revealing, explanation for mass looting in factories: 


“Why do workers of the Sulphuric Acid Plant steal? 
They earn decent wages there and have no need for ‘pocket 
money.’ We must point out too that the pilferers come 
from the well-paid bracket. Also that pilfering always in- 
creases after the holidays. The plant management is of the 
opinion that the workers probably spend everything during 
the holidays and want to ‘make up’ the loss. The other 
reason is, in their view, alcoholism. Some workers drink 
even during working hours. An alcoholic, of course, can 
be led astray more easily than other people. The managers 
of the SAP therefore propose to start an all-out anti-alco- 
holism drive and believe that after alcoholism has been 
defeated it will be easier to end pilfering in plants. 

“Nobody who has been dismissed for pilfering ought to 
be given jobs elsewhere. 
that workers dismissed by 
plant at higher wages. 
fight against pilfering 


It has happened, for instance, 
plant] were hired by another 
This attitude does not help our 


Only in Poland have there been attempts at a realistic 
appraisal of the situation. Gomulka’s weekly, Polityka, No- 
vember 14, 1957, admitted, for example, that economic 
difficulties had an important effect on the development of 
crime and that shortages of consumer goods and the con- 
siderable difference between the State price of a commodity 
in high demand and its real value had tended to encourage 
thefts: “Bribery also thrives on the difficulties of our life, 
on the lack of available apartments, building materials, 
.. The 


second fundamental cause of economic crimes are material 


automobiles or motorcycles obtained on quotas. 


and cultural conditions. Despite great achievements 
in these fields, we do not see commensurate results in 


the limitation of crime.” 


Polityka also implied that tighter controls alone were 
inadequate as a solution for stamping out thefts: “. 
Where Socialist property is the foundation of the economy, 
strict control over the disposal of that property plays a 
fundamental role. But economic criminals are able to ad- 
just themselves to the existing forms of control. . . . Controls 
in the form of a guard or watchman . give rise to petty 
or major thefts committed with the cooperation of the 
guard. If one considers [introducing] a system of strict regis- 
tration of Socialist property, one will find corresponding 
thefts with the aid of forged documents, receipts, wages, 


ne 

Another discussion on economic crime appeared in the 
April 13, 1958 issue of the Catholic paper Tygodnik Pow- 
szechny which placed most of the blame on the low living 
standard and the abuses of Stalinism: 


**All Poland is busy with “schemes” 


the laws’... 


and fails to observe 
a prominent lawyer said to me. This was 
a sad but perhaps true statement: if we were to sift all 
Poles through a sieve, I wonder just how many honest ones 
we would find. . . . Somebody told me that the wage fund 
for the capital city of Warsaw is one fourth of what its 
citizens spend. So where do the people get the rest of the 
money: 
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“Violations of law have become common practice with 
us, not just because we are swindlers and hooligans. The 
reason is often that the law was ambiguous, complicated 
and gave rise to all sorts of interpretations, that in the past 
period we were smothered in a flood of changeable statutes, 
decrees, laws, orders, all contradictory and so confusing 
that the devil himself could not make them out; and that, 
finally, the law often seemed entirely detached from con- 
crete facts and life and existed in a doctrinaire, abstract 
and artificial vacuum. And this is not just a question of 
law in the strict sense of the term; it also concerns wages, 
prices, norms and all sorts of different indicators. 

“In his excellent speech to the Sejm [Parliament], Dep- 
uty Zbigniew Makarczyk took the workers of a certain 
establishment as an example. They are paid for work done 
but the wage is so calculated that one can earn 600 zloty 
a month by slaving daily. However, the workers earn over 
2,000 zloty daily. How is this done? They simply make up 
a fictitious [report] . . . which the employers certify know- 
ing full well that otherwise the work will not be done at all. 
Each of us knows dozens of similar examples. On the other 
hand, complicated procedure and minutely detailed rules 
provide an excellent opportunity for premeditated abuses.” 


Stamping Out Crime 


= REGIMES’ emphasis on the “class character” of most 

economic abuses is by no means for the sole purpose 
of justifying Communist mythology; on the contrary, their 
immediate aim is more practical—to provide a propaganda 
framework for their current, very intense anti-crime cam- 
paign. 

In the past year the regimes have started a variety of 
measures to liquidate economic abuses. The general plan 
is to increase controls and impose harsher penalties on of- 
fenders—that is, to ensure the development of a “new 
morality” by means of force. 


Committees created to investigate crimes against public 


“Strict Controls” 


, A? rER THE INTRODUCTION of the death penalty for 
+A. thefts and embezzlement of public property, the 
Romanian government has now set up a special central 
office which will have its local offices at the people’s coun- 
cils to exercise financial control over State enterprises and 
institutions. Strict control of banks has also been intro- 
duced. The law courts have been called upon to pro- 
nounce ‘exemplary’ punishments for criminal offenses in 
the economic 


sector. A ‘selection of personnel’ will be 


carried out in the State apparatus, so that all suspects will 


be dismissed. 


The Central Committee of the Romania 
Party has also criticized individual organs of the State ad- 
ministrations because of non-observance of State discipline, 
lack of vigilance, leniency and ‘liberal attitudes’ towards 
public property, claiming that all this has enabled ‘hostile 
elements’ to develop their activities. Scinteia writes that 
the CC has decided that control of the activities of 
enterprises and institutions should be carried out by their 
Party organizations.” (Borba [Belgrade], August 20, 1958.) 
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“Me? A Bureaucrat? Never! Why, I don’t even keep a record of 
what's stolen from the stockroom.” 
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Dikobraz (Prague), February 2, 1957 





property constitute one important aspect of the drive. In 
Poland, for instance, the Commission for a Struggle Against 
Abuses and Speculation exposed many embezzlers and 
bribe-takers in managerial cadres. In Hungary, a so-called 
People’s Controller System was established in February 
1958, to exercise vigilance in various economic centers. 
Members of Communist mass organizations have also been 
recruited for guarding State property. On January 23, 
1958, Magyar Nemzet quoted an official of the Hungarian 
youth union, KISZ, as saying: “We shall soon mobilize all 
KISZ members working in plants. . . . Jointly with the 
factory militia, we shall organize brigades which will ruth- 
lessly prosecute and expose all those who sin against Socialist 
property.” 

To intimidate “sinners,” the regimes have ordered close 
supervision of workers and checks on financial records and 
inventories in factories and offices. For instance, at a 
December 1957 conference at the Hungarian Ministry for 
Foundries and Machinery, it was stressed that in some 
plants “vigilance” had increased during weekends because 
the greatest number of thefts occurred at that time. Re- 
viewing other control measures, Dunantuli Naplo, January 
15, 1958, explained how in some Hungarian plants exposed 
pilferers were not only fined but penalized by salary cuts.* 
“As for preventive action,’ the paper added that, on the 
whole, “all plants prohibit workers from going to the dress- 
ing rooms during working hours.” Similarly, Romanian 
“control organs” have delved into “financial violations.” 


* In cases of minor thefts, Communist managers have the au- 
thority to reprimand and fine workers. In Czechoslovakia, for 
example, managers were given this authority in a law of April 18, 
1957, which stated that petty offenses shall be punished by a repri- 
mand, a public reprimand or a public reprimand and a fine which 
must amount to at least double the sum of the damage caused but 
may not exceed 1,000 koruny. Fines imposed by this procedure 
are levied in the form of wage deductions which may not exceed 
25 percent. Lately there have been numerous complaints that the 
managers are not using their disciplinary powers and are reluctant 
to punish pilferers. 






Romania Libera, August 30, 1958, stated that, in one in- 
stance, organs of the Ministry of Finance had inspected 
some building sites of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Telecommunications had discovered embezzlement 
and other gross illegalities. “Those guilty, headed by Engi- 
neer H. Schwartz, the director of the enterprise, and Mr. 
Stefanescu, chief accountant, have been handed over to the 
judicial organs.” 


and 


In Bulgaria, which has the harshest policy in the area 
on misappropriation of State property, the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers recently issued a 
decree aimed at putting an end to the chaos prevailing in 
accounting, finance and inspection departments. Among 
other things, the decree called for the issuance of new in- 
structions on the receipt and delivery of goods, new regula- 
tions on taking inventory, and a unified system of auditing 
under the management of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration. The decree also announced measures to ensuré 
closer supervision of and better work by financial personnel 
These included instructions to increase the responsibilities 


and wages of chief bookkeepers and accountants and to bar 


anyone with a criminal record from financial posts. Other 
measures envisioned by the decree were amendments to th 
penal code which would establish concretely the respon 


sibility of lax officials, enable the courts to evict from Sofia 
and regional centers individuals guilty of encroachments 
on public property, and strengthen existing regulations on 
penalties and sanctions for repeated misappropriations of 


public property. (Izvestia, August 9, 1958 
Death Is the Answer 
Just how resolute the regimes are is illustrated most 


emphatically by the growing number of arrests and the in 
creasing application of maximum penalties for so-called 
major offenses. In Bulgaria, use of the death penalty, pre 


scribed for “special crimes’ by State employees. has be 


come startlingly common in recent months as a deterrent 


to would-be thieves. To mention only one instance, Radio 
Sofia, March 14, 1958, reported that in January more than 
100 employees of the Stat Enterprise 
for Meat had been tried for embezzlement carried out over 
of the defendants 
sentenced to death by shooting and five others to imprison 


Central Econom 


a period of several years. Five wert 


ment for twenty years. Appeals to commute the five death 


sentences were ‘disregarded”’ and the “culprits were shot 


In Hungary, the Kadar regime has proceeded 
cautiously: 


more 


while it has applied the death penalty in sev- 
eral cases of embezzlement, it has attempted to justify it- 
self by portraying the defendants as hardened criminals 
Recording the first 


passed for an economic offense, Magyar Nemzet, February 


instance of a death sentence being 


21, 1958, described the culprit as a former officer “knighted 
by Horthy” who had served a prison sentence in 1943 for 


embezzlement and anti-democratic activities and who, 


during the “counterrevolution,” had become president of 


the local workers’ council in Polske: “After things calmed 
down, he was active as a bookkeeper. He made friends with 
the cashier and stole checks in the value of one million 








forint. He planned to cash all the stolen checks and then 
flee the country. . . . The Supreme Court passed the death 
sentence for repeated and extremely grave crimes against 
Socialist property. The sentence was immediately carried 
out.” 

In Romania, similar steps are being taken. According to 
reports, the death sentence, applied in cases where crimes 
against public property have an “aspect of special gravity,” 
will in the future be applied for thefts involving the sum 
of 100,000 lei and over. Furthermore, according to Yugo- 
slavia’s Borba, September 2, 1958, arrests based on eco- 
wrongdoing have increased considerably in Ro- 
Borba said that several hundred employees, in- 
cluding a number of high officials, had been jailed within 
the past months. 


nomic 
mania 
few The employees came from enter- 
prises and institutions controlled by the ministries of trade, 
agriculture, consumer goods, transportation and telecom- 
munications; persons in the local administration were also 
involved. 


Although the death sentence is not in use for economic 
crimes in Czechoslovakia* and Poland, the regimes there 
have joined the areawide drive to ensure stiffer punish- 
ment. In Poland, for instance, Gomulka’s weekly Polityka, 
November 14, 1957, declared that the penalties provided 
by law for offenses against public property were insufficient 
and that the courts themselves were too lenient and dila- 
tory. A new bill, aimed at guaranteeing that punishment 
would be commensurate with the damage to economic life 
that crimes resulting in the loss of 50,000 to 100,000 


zloty would be punished by no less than eight years’ im- 


L.€., 


prisonment) was presented to Parliament in early 1958. 


Although the bill was passed, it is significant that the depu- 
ties did not give it wholehearted approval. According to 
Trybuna Ludu, January 22, 1958, Catholic deputy Stomma 
described the bill as harsh, and deputy Jerzy Jodlowski, 


who defended it, nevertheless agreed that it had an “ex- 


ceptional character” and contained provisions “shocking to 
a lawyer used to traditional legal norms.” Jodlowski ex- 
pressed the hope that an improvement in the situation 


would obviate the necessity of such a law.** 


* In Czechoslovakia, crimes against “Socialist’’ property are pun- 
isable by prison sentences ranging from three months to five years 
in cases of simple thefts; from three years to ten years if the crime 
has been committed on a “gainful basis” (i.e. professionally) or by 
a member of a gang, etc.; from five to fifteen years in cases where 
considerable damage has been incurred; and from ten to twenty 
years if the culprit is a public functionary who has abused his posi- 
tion and caused considerable damage. In addition to this, and pos- 
sibly because the courts were unable to handle all the cases brought 
before them, a law of 1957 gave authority to the national commit- 
tees to deal with minor offenses punishable by fines of 5,000 koruny, 
public reprimands or deprivation of liberty up to three months 


** On the basis of the new law, the maximum penalty for thefts 
against public property in Poland is now 15 years’ imprisonment, 
in contrast to the previous ten-year maximum. However, in the 
past, the maximum penalty applied only to cases involving violence 
or the threat of violence. The “shocked reaction” of some Poles to 
the new law is due to the fact that the penalties envisaged are con- 
siderably harsher than those which have been in effect until now 
(though obviously they are milder than penalties elsewhere in the 
area Previously, a non-violent theft resulting in the loss of any 
sum of money was punishable by a maximum of five years’ im- 
prisonment. 
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"Class Justice" 


To ensure that their measures will have some effect, the 
Communists recently have issued a barrage of propaganda 
to discourage the courts from leniency. According to of- 
ficial accounts, most judges in Eastern Europe (with the 
notable exception of Bulgaria) have tended to hand down 
relatively mild sentences for crimes against public property 

either because they share the attitude of the people and 
sympathize with them or because they hold the humani- 
tarian view that little will be accomplished by reverting to 
medieval harshness. As far back as July 13, 1957, the Ro- 
manian Party organ Scinteia tried to fight tolerance in the 
judiciary by exclaiming: 


“Public opinion regards with justified discontent the 
sentences of those courts that seem to consider public prop- 
erty a no man’s land and acquit or give very mild punish- 
ments to embezzlers, thieves and other offenders of this 
kind. Citizens are vexed that many of those who have 
stolen people’s property enjoy life after they have been re- 
leased with the money they have hidden. Everyone who 
observes the activities of some courts is shocked by the 
great number of suspended sentences and ‘extenuating 
circumstances.” In their tendency towards mild sanctions, 
some courts also reach the point where they pass sentences 
below the minimum stipulated by law.” 


More than a year later, on August 7, 1958, Scinteia was 
forced to reiterate the complaint and emphasize the “class 
character” of justice in a Communist State: 


“The liberal attitude of certain judges who pass mild 


sentences—at times even ludicrously mild ones 


against 
inveterate plunderers of public property provokes justified 
dissatisfaction. How can one fail to be indignant over the 
fact that the Cimpina city court handed down a sentence 
of six months’ imprisonment to a lawbreaker who em- 
bezzled more than 20,000 lei? At times, such attitudes can 
be found alongside a completely disproportionate harshness 
when there is a question of punishing minor infringements. 
Thus the Orastie regional court sentenced Vasile Circu to 
three years imprisonment for stealing a piece of wire valued 
at 35 lei. 

Some judges give as a reason for their incorrect 
decisions . . . such phrases as ‘the independence of justice’ 
and their ‘private convictions.’ . . . Our people’s justice has 
It is put in the service of the working 
peoples interests. No servant of justice can be ‘independent’ 
in the of 
favoritism 


a class character. 


face these interests. Those judges who show 
to lawbreakers by their sentences are not 
worthy of the high responsibility entrusted to them. It must 
be said that shortcomings persisting in the activity of some 
. the Ministry of Justic e’s failure to 


take prompt measures necessary for an improvement.” 


courts are due also to.. 


Scinteia’s reference to instances of excessive severity in 
punishing minor infringements suggests some of the class 
distinctions that have developed within Communist society. 
Although unwarranted harshness may be explained simply 
as the reaction of those judges who fear reprisals for failing 
to follow Party line, it is also possible that the courts have 
fewer inhibitions about imposing heavy penalties on de- 
pendents with no important “friends” and little available 
cash for bribery. As a result of such discrimination, major 





thefts committed by individuals in responsible posts often 
go unpunished. 

In Czechoslovakia, the regime has issued repeated ad- 
monitions to the courts to employ “Marxist criteria.” For 
example, the Party weekly Tvorba, January 9, 1958, not 
only charged the courts with “frequently and indiscrim- ager received a one-year prison sentence and his associates 
inately” imposing moderate punishments, but also accused shorter prison term and fines 
them of failing to apply consistently “the class viewpoint in 
distinguishing between perpetrators.” The periodical main- 


of the Pusztaszaboles Mills who stole four quintals of bran 
to feed his hogs and who gave his chief miller permission 
to do the same. In addition to this, the two men, as well 
as the comptroller at the mill, stole flour during the 1956 
Revolt and sold it to anyone who would buy: ‘““The man- 


The County Court, how- 
ever, appealed against the lenient sentences and ordered 
that they be tried again.’ 

tained that the “class enemy” was behind all major, long- 


term thefts: “It is typical that while the perpetrators from 
the ranks of backward workers steal mostly on a small 
scale, mainly products for personal use, the perpetrators 


The only country in the orbit in which the Communists’ 
policy on liquidating economic crimes has been publicly 


questioned is Poland. ‘There, the unsatisfactory state of 


. } } j | 
affairs has been acknow ledge by almost everyone, Dut con- 


from the ranks of former exploiters have on their con- 
sciences the stealing of whole carloads of products, the 
paralyzing of whole sectors of production—in short, large- 
scale, artful criminal activity.’’* 


cern for preserving and expanding Polish liberties and 
fear of a return to the past have provoked in some quarters 
open expression of doubts about the expediency of stiffer 


penal measures. One writer, Jerzy Rawicz, published in 
Pressure on the courts has meant not only verbal rebukes Prawo i Zycte 


but also enforced retrials. One such case, described by 


Nepszava (Budapest), April 10, 1958, involved the manager ‘ I 
‘ set us see things in their proper light: we should not 
* The Czechoslovak regime obviously intends that examples over-estimate the impact of economic offenses on Polish life 
should be made of “former exploiters’? and members of the bour- 
geoisie—not only in cases of major thefts but also in instances of 
petty thievery. In a recent criticism of the plant managers’ failure hee 
; ¢ . 5 do not agree with this view \s a matter of fact, most 
to penalize thefts in factories, for instance, the Ministry of Justice, abs %pae 
according to Lidova Demokracie, September 6, 1958, stated that: sentences are much below the permissible, but this 
“Experience shows that the perpetrators of punishable deeds 
against Socialist property are mainly former entrepreneurs and in 
general people used to living on the work and efforts of others ac enbeilabninaee f eileen tulle ah’ vate aS 
: ; ‘ ‘ € ce o yuNnIS » " ) co se, lean 
Punishing all offenses of this kind is in full accord with the ethics I ; 
of our society.” nothing but the doing away with justice 


l 


June 10, 1957, voiced such misgivings most 


succinctly when he said: 


in general. Public opinion believes that hooligans and 


economic offenders are punished too leniently; the judges 


State 


of affairs does not authorize us to go to the other extreme 


such ideas can only be conceived by those who believe in 


The Shameful Truth 


— o’CLocK in the morning. A middle-aged Czech comes tiptoeing into his dark 

bedroom, his shoes held in his hand. Suddenly, the lights go on. His plump wife, 
her hand on the switch, is sitting up in bed. She glowers. He smiles weakly 
“Explain.” 


She says, 


‘My dear,” he says, loosening his tie. “I will be frank. There is no use trying to 
pretend. After work today, I met a young woman. She was beautiful, witty, com- 
pletely charming. We drank an aperitif, then went on to an excellent dinner which 
included, I admit, a good deal of champagne. After dinner, dancing at a delightful 
place she knew. More champagne. Finally I took her home to her apartment. Beauti- 
fully furnished, four rooms, everything in the best of taste, and a brand-new refrig- 
erator well-stocked with, I must confess, vintage champagne. The young woman 
urged me to make myself at home. She explained that, somehow, she felt an over- 
powering attraction for me.” He shrugs. ‘‘Naturally, you can understand how it is 


that I am a little tardy.” 


Suddenly the lights go out again as the wife hurls the lamp at her husband’s head, 
striking the wall and waking the two families who live next door 


“Fool!” she shrieks. “Imbecile! Liar! Don’t vou think I know you were really 
at a Party meeting?” 








Three Polish Fables 


by Slawomir Mrozek 


fn 


These politically pointed satirical sketches are the work of 
the literary prize awarded b) 
the magazine Przeglad Kultura ) in January 1958. 
“Slon” (The Ele- 
The author's own 
drawing at the 
weeks 


uch pointed political satire would no 


Slawomir Mrozek, winner of 
W arsau 
They appeared in a collection called 
phant) published in 19357. 


hy the 


Cracow in 
illustrations accompany the te 


book 


right 


the title In recent became 
thal 
longer be allowed publication 
Zambrowski 


ing of journalist to 


ed a 


ser? 


pave 
increasingly clear 
m Poland. Politburo me mobe 7 
on b. cember 5 summoned 


that 


Roman meet- 


inform them “administrative 


means” jargon for nake d fore é was a suitable i eapon to 


tendencies in the press. In 


in Cracow was again 


counteract too “liberal” mid- 


December a Writers Union meeting 
i arned 


To all thi 


the “necessity” limit 


Mroze k’ 


po t-O7r tobe yr {re edoms 


satire becomes increasingly pertinent. 


Quiet Collaborator 


OUT OF my window one day, I noticed a funeral 
the 


ordinary 


| OOKING 
4 


procession There Was a 


passing in street below. 
behind 
other 
this modest funeral would not have 


attention, 


simple coffin on one-horse carriage, 


which walked the 
Probably 


tracted my 


an 
widow dressed in black, and three 
persons at- 
it not for the fact that the coffin 


was decorated by a red banner bearing the single inscrip- 


were 
tion, ““Long Live!” 

My curiosity aroused, I left my apartment and followed 
the funeral to the cemetery 
in the 


The deceased was being buried 
During the 
but later I 
respectfully expressing my con- 


most distant corner, among birch-trees 


funeral ceremonies I remained distance, 
approached the widow and, 
dolences, asked who her husband had been. 

It that he 


moved by my interest, gave 


turned out widow, 


and the 
the details of his latter days 
She complained that her husband had exhausted himself 
in certain strange and self-imposed labors: to the 


vention and propagation of timely propaganda slogans 


was an official, 


me 


wit, in- 


Intrigued, asked her to make the last works of her hus- 
band accessible to me. She agreed and later gave me two 
sheets of yellowish paper covered with clear, rather old- 


fashioned handwriting. Thus, I began to acquaint myself 
with his creative endeavors 


“How 


aS pt ople,” 


as enlightened 
a fly could be 
and then placed on smooth, 
And suppose the fly could be depended upon 
about the pape 


fortunate it would be if flies were 


one sentence went 


“Suppose 


de-winged, submerged in ink, 


clear 1 paper 


to walk in such a fashion as to write 
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with its Aviation!’ or 


inky little feet—‘Let Us Support 
some equally worthwhile slogan.” 

As I 
the 


read, I saw more and more clearly the spirituality 


of his sincerity, and the depth which his 
slogans moved him. I might mention, for example 
surely 


deceased, 
, his idea 
among the more original contributions to our cul- 
tural-scientific life “special” kind of clover 
by means of cooperation between artists and agronomists. 
The exposition ran as follows: “By a suitable preparation 
of the present single-colored flower of the clover 
plant would be replaced by tiny flower portraits of leaders 
or record-breaking WOEREES. 


for breeding a 


seeds, 


then, whole fields 
if you will, of the time of 
blossoming. Of course, errors may take place. For example, 
the person portrayed may in life be clean-shaven and possess 
normal vision; yet as a result of a seeding error he may ap- 
pear, after the plant matures, 
mustache. In such 


Imagine, 


sown with such clover! Conceive, 


glasses and 
would have 


wearing a 


a case we to mow the 


whok 

The After 
acquainting myself with his writings, I came to the under- 
standable that 


field and sow a new one.” 
ideas of that old man were indeed amazing. 


conclusion the banner “Long Live!” was 








placed on the coffin in accordance with his last will. The 
idealistic inventor with his deep feeling for visual propa- 
ganda obviously wanted to stress his enthusiasm even at the 
final moment. 

Naturally, I took steps to find out exactly how he came 
to depart this world, and I discovered, sadly enough, that 
he had fallen victim to his own zeal. 

On the occasion of a State holiday he undressed com- 
pletely and painted his body in seven horizontal bands of 
color. Next, he went onto his balcony, climbed the railing, 
and proceeded to make a gymnastic “bridge” of his own 
body; that is, he leaned backwards until his hands touched 
the railing behind his feet, at the same time arching his 
trunk; in this way his painted body appeared as a sort of 
rainbow, representing the “Bright Future of the Socialist 
Camp.” Unfortunately, the balcony was located on the third 
floor. 

I went back to the cemetery to muse once again at the 
last resting place to this unusual man, but despite a long 
search, I could not find the birch-trees among which he 
was buried. Therefore, I had to content myself with fol- 
lowing a band which passed near-by, playing a lively 
march. 


° 
Lion 

: en GAVE the sign. At once, the bars were raised and 
a noise like thunder emerged from the dungeon under 

the grandstand. The Christians huddled in the center of 

the arena, while the crowd rose to its feet, its murmur rising 

to a roar like an avalanche of stones rolling down a moun- 

tain slope. 

The first lioness leaped from the tunnel into tne arena 
and moved toward the Christians, swiftly and softly. The 
games had begun. Armed with a long pole, Bondani Caius, 
keeper of the lions, nervously watched all the animals, mak- 
ing sure that they took part in the terrible game. Only one 
of them, he noticed, was recalcitrant; this lion was sitting 
by the arena gate, quietly munching a carrot. Caius ap- 
proached the beast warily and then—at the distance pre- 
scribed by the arena safety and hygienic rules—pricked 
the lion with the point of the pole. To his amazement 
the lion only turned and wagged his tail. Caius pricked 
the beast a second time, a little stronger. 

“Go away,” said the lion. 


Caius scratched his head. Clearly, the lion did not want 





to be disturbed. Caius was not a bad man, but he was 
afraid that the supervisor, seeing him neglect his work, 
would throw him among the doomed Christians. Never- 
theless, Caius had no inclination to quarrel with the lion. 
Therefore, he decided to try persuasion. 

“You could bite a Christian,” he said to the lion. “You 
could at least growl at one.”’ 

“I am not that silly,” answered the lion eating the carrot. 

Caius lowered his voice. “I’m not saying you should 
eat anybody. Just move around and roar a little, so you'll 
have an alibi.” | 

The lion tossed his tail. “Man, I tell you, I’m no sucker. 
I’ll be seen and remembered and later nobody will believe 
that I didn’t eat any Christians.” 

The keeper shrugged helplessly. “I don’t understand 
people these days. I don’t even understand lions.” 

The lion sighed, then spoke, carefully, patiently. “You're 
the one who used the word ‘alibi.’ Hasn’t it ever occurred 
to you why all those patricians don’t jump here into the 
arena and eat the Christians themselves, 
us lions do it for them?” 


“Well ... a lot of them are elderly people, and some otf 
them probably have asthma, heart trouble, short breath.” 

Che lion looked pityingly at the man. “You know noth 
ing about politics. They simply want to have an alibi.” 


instead of having 


“The patricians. Who do they have to account to?” 


“To the new. To the element of the new which is grow- 
ing. In history it is always necessary to orient oneself to 


that which is new, Hasn’t it ever o¢ 


which is growing 
curred to you that the Christians may 


“Them? 


“Of course, all you have 


come to powe! 4 


to powe! ; 


to do 1S read between lines 
Sooner or later, Constantine the Great will come to term 


with them. And then what? Revisions, rehabilitations 


that’s what, and then it will be easy for those patricians 


in the box seats to say It wasn’t us who ate the Christians 
It was the lions.’ ’ 

“I never thought of that.’ 

“I’m sure you didn’t. But you’ve got to learn to look 


out for your own skin. That’s what I’m doing. And when 


things Start to happ n, everybody will have seen that I wa 


eating a carrot. Although, between you and me, a carrot 


is a disgusting thing.’ 


1] 


Caius was still t tished 


not satishneda ‘Look al VOU! O1leaguet 


They’re eating the Christians with enthusiasm 


The lion grimaced Primitives, short-sighted oppor 
tunists. They:do anything they’re told. They have no ta 
tical sense. Colonia ramuses 

“Listen, friend,’ Caius hesitated 

“Well?” 

“If those Christians, you know 

“What about the Christians?” 

“Well, if they came to power 

“Ves?” 

“Would you testify that I didn’t force you to do any 
thing?” 

“Salus Republicae summa lex tibi esto,” [Let the safet 
of the Republic be your highest law.] said the on sen 


tentiously, and returned to his carrot 








Trial 


Be DINT OF effort, conviction and the will to succeed, we 
have at last attained our objective. All writers have 
been put into uniform and accorded their proper rank and 
distinction. Thus, once and for all, we have put an end to 
chaos and lack of critical standards, to an unhealthy, vague, 
unsure artistic climate. 


The cut and pattern of the uniform was decreed after 


long preparatory work at the Central Administration. 
Every member of the Writers’ Union must wear this uni- 
form, which features a green and violet motif, with 


trousers of the latter color and a green jacket, belt and 


cap. Despite its apparent simplicity, the uniform is highly 


diversified. Members of the Central Administration wear 


hats trimmed in gold, members of local administrations 
hats trimmed in silver. The presidential insignia is a 
sabre; that of the vice presidents, cutlasses. All writers 
are divided into formations according to their media. In 


this way, two regiments of poets and three divisions of 
prose writers have been formed, as well as an execution 
platoon. Far-reaching occupational transfers have taken 
place among critics. Some of them were switched to the 
galleys and the rest were incorporated in the gendarmerie. 


rank 


Naturally, there were strict criteria to deter- 


Everybody received his proper from private to 
field marshal. 
mine this rank; for example, the number of words pub- 
lished by the given writer, the number of bureaucratic posts 


he had held, the angle of floorward inc line ol his ideologic al 


spine 

The advantages of the new order were obvious. First 
of all, everybody knew what to think about any given 
writer. It was clear that a writer-general could not write a 


bad novel, that a writer-marshall wrote the best novels. A 


few errors might be committed by a writer-colonel, but. 
nevertheless, he was always more talented than a writer- 
Editorial had tasks simplified. 


They were now able to calculate the exact percentage in 


major. offices also their 
which a work submitted, for example, by a writer-brigadier 
was more suitable for publication than one written by a 
writer-second lieutenant. By this system of percentages, the 
problem of royalty payments was also simplified. 

Of course, a critic-writer-captain could no longer write 
a negative review about a book written by a writer-major. 
Likewise, only a critic-writer-general'could express an un- 
favorable opinion about the works of a writer-colonel. 

The external advantages of the new order were also con- 
siderable. During big parades writers who previously looked 
so undistinguished now fairly glittered: the sabres and cut- 
lasses of presidents and vice presidents and the caps of 
whole units absolutely shone. In this way the popularity 
of writers among the people increased very considerably. 

On one occasion, there was trouble in assigning a cer- 
tain peculiar writer who wrote in prose but whose writings 
were too short to be classed as novels, yet too long to be 
short stories. In addition, it was whispered that this man 
was not above writing poetic prose and even had been 


known to indulge in satire. In fact, he could be assigned 
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neither to prose nor to poetry, and it was certainly not 
worthwhile to create a whole new category for one man. 
One school of opinion thought he should not be called a 
writer at all, that he should be expelled from the Union. 
Naturally, the was ashamed of him, and 
his would not be the first case of expulsion. Several writers 
who, as a result of poor physiques, did not look well in 
uniform, had already been expelled. Yet, for some reason, 
a policy of leniency was adopted, and the peculiar writer 
was issued orange trousers, a private’s rank and left in 
peace. Soon, however, the Union realised its error. The 
writer became the focal point of a scandal that fairly 
shook our beautiful principles of authority. It all came 


whole country 


about in the following manner. 

One day a renowned and respected writer-general was 
walking along a boulevard in the capital, when from the 
opposite direction he saw the writer-private in orange trou- 
sers approaching. The writer-general looked at the under- 
ling with scorn, expecting, naturally, that the private would 
salute. But suddenly the high-ranking writer noticed that 
on the cap of the writer-private was what appeared to be 
the Union’s greatest decoration, one which could be worn 
only by a writer-marshal. So deeply was respect for hier- 
archy engrained in the writer-general that he automatically 
saluted the amazed writer-private, who bowed back and 
thus dislodged the small ladybug on his cap which the 








writer-general had taken as a decoration. The ladybug 
flew away, while the angry and humiliated writer-general 
called the nearest critic who took the writer-private to a 
sentry post in the House of Literature, after disarming him 
of his fountain pen. 

The trial was held in the capital, at the Palace of Art 
In the long, marble hall the epaulets of the judges shone 
brightly. The generals took seats along a table of mahogany 
and gold, which reflected their decorations and medals. 
The writer-private in orange trousers was accused of il- 
legally wearing badges not corresponding to his rank. 

However, the accused was fortunate. On the eve of the 
trial, a meeting of the Council of Culture took place dur- 
ing which sharp criticism of both the official attitude to 
artists and the administration of art was voiced. The echo 
of that conference was heard next day in the court room 
in the voice of the critic-writer-vice-marshal himself: 
“We cannot treat the accusation in a bureaucratic way; 
let us go to the core of the matter. Undoubtedly the case 
which we are considering is an infringement of those prin- 
ciples through which we have achieved a magnificent de- 
velopment of our literature, despite, of course, certain 
errors. But is the accused a fully conscious and active crim- 
inal? We should search deeply, so as to see the causes, not 
only the results. Let us consider who led the accused to his 
sad state, who depraved him, and who exploited his initial 
ignorance? What was the creative atmosphere which led 
to the crisis? Whom should we punish to prevent similar 
trials in the future? 

“No, colleagues, the accused is not the main wrongdoe1 
He was only a tool in the hands of the ladybug. It was she, 
who-—undoubtedly prompted by hatred of the principles of 


our new hierarchy, full of rage at the achievements which 


we owe to our absolute exactness of criteria and pertect or- 


ganization of the life of our Union—she, the ladybug who 


treacherously sat on the cap of the accused and imitated 


Our of salt in 
Let us punish the hand and not the blind sword!” 


the marshal’s badge. hierarchy is a grain 


her eve 


The speech was hailed for its brilliance in illuminating 


the very roots of the evil. The writer-private was rehabili- 
tated, and the main indictment was reformulated, this time 
against the ladybug 


The platoon of critics found her in the garden sitting on 


a lilac leaf, plotting her mean intrigues 


iad 


She did not defend 
The 


ladvbueg Was 


herself, knowing that she | ilready been unmasked 


hall. The 


placed on the mahogany table and covered with a 


trial was held in the same marble 
elas 


bowl to prevent her escape. Everyone in court watched in 


fascination the quiet red figure on the black table, but the 
ladybug, unyielding in her vice, preserved a scornful silence 
to the end 

She was executed next morning at dawn by the latest 


four-volume novel of the writer-marshal of literature 
self 


stifl covers, were dropped on the condemned ladybug one 


him- 
The tomes, whi h were published on chalk pape I witl 


after another, from the height of one-and-a-half meters 
It is said that she did not suffer long 

In spite of the disposition of the case, the writer private 
in orange trousers was still under suspicion It was be 


lieved by many people 


that he had acted in collusion witl 


the criminal, and it was said that there were he 


tween them, for he had wept on learning of the sentence 
had asked that the 


asvlum in the garden 


and ladvbug be released and granted 


Common Sense 


\ Ss THE American Ambassador left a diplomatic function in Warsaw he 
+% a4 ragged Polish beggar munching great handfuls of hay 


dor asked what he was doing: 


him a $100 bill. 


In a few moments the French Ambassador came out 


Saw neal by 


Shocked, the ambassa- 


the man explained that his wife was sick, his eight 
children hungry, hay was all he could afford to eat 


The ambassador silently handed 


He too saw the poor devil 


chomping down the hay and heard his woeful story. Silently, he put 10,000 francs in 


the beggar’s torn pocket. A bit later, out came the British Ambassador 


Che question, 


the answer, and he handed over a 10 pound note. 


Finally, the Soviet Ambassador came out. 


the man’s explanation. He shook his head sadly, ‘No, m\ poor 


right,” he said. 
for the winter.” 


“Believe me, the thing to do is eat the grass now 
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He stopped and patiently listened to 


friend, that is not 


and save the 





Bulgarians Castigate 


“One Unnecessary Novel’ 


Under this ttle, 


the Bulgarian Party newspaper Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), Octo- 


ber 5, printed an attack on “The Twins,” a new novel by Boylan Bolgar. The tone 
and substance of the criticism were very reminiscent of Soviet attacks on Boris Pas- 
ternak’s “Dr. Zhivago” in the orthodox refusal to admit the slightest real flaw in 
“Socialist” reality, and in the hysterical intolerance. Major excerpts follow: 


NOVEL with a contemporary theme! The reader opens 


A 


new 


the book hoping to find in it the characteristics of the 
man to meet friends 
whose noble thoughts and deeds will excite, inspire and 


teac h him 


the builder of Socialist society 


Alas, the new novel by Boylan Bolgar does not 
justify this hope. Furthermore, one closes the book with a 
feeling of bitterness and insult, because one sees in it our 
reality blackened, depicted in dark colors. 

To begin with, the theme of the novel is interesting 
deals with the role of 


it 
and social environment 
The author 
elaborates it in a scheme of incidents and events in which 


the family 
in the education and development of man. 


the main heroine is the loose Domna Ilieva, daughter of a 
Fascist former mayor, who despises the Communists and 
After Sepiember 9, 1944,* she 
ran away from her village where her father was a servant 


the new people’s regime. 


of the police and came to the noisy capital in search of a 


new fate. Used to an immoral life, she starts here, too, on 
neither the 


workers’ collective of the factory where she is a spinner, not 


the road of lewdness and nothing can save her 


unrealized 
marriage to Christopher Kochev, or the established new 
conditions and norms of life in our country. 


her obligations toward the twins, fruit of he 
Thus, one of 
the twins, abandoned on the streets, turns out to be a hooli- 
gan and is sent to the Makarenkov School for socially dan- 
the 


has a good upbringing 


gerous children: other one—adopted by a childless 


family [Domna], the mother, dies 
from the fists of her last lover, the drunkard Kimo. 

This, briefly, is the plot of the novel, the action of which 
ends in time. 


oul In this novel there is nothing bright. 


The author has described only the dark 
Socialist 


beautiful or joyous 
aspects of our reality. These dark phenomena, 
according to the author, are the alarming consequences of 
the poor upbringing of the children in some families. This, 
in fact, has prompted him to “peep” into the life of today’s 
family and show us the bad, the negative, so that it could 
serve aSa lesson 

Has the writer succeeded in his intention? No! The en- 
first the novel, entitled ““The Mother,” 
typical “boulevard” booklet, filled with the intimate ad- 


ventures and love intrigues of 


tire part of is a 
the “mother’—the vulgar 
prostitute Domna. The author separates her from the work- 
ing masses as if she were some spec ial person, makes every- 
body admire her physical beauty and her manners, endows 
her with strong will-power, makes her powerful, decisive 


and daring. She has a richer spiritual life and higher am- 


* When the Communists took power in Bulgaria. 


bitions than those surrounding her, whom the writer de- 
scribes as people with dull faces and the souls of slaves. 

In general, Bolgar aims at fascinating us with the beau- 
ties of this Domna, who in order to satisfy her sexual hun- 
ger goes with various remnants of the past—with the bum 
Salcho, the fascist photo-journalist, Christopher Kochev, a 
Party member, the weak-minded Borischo, the slanderer 
Proicho, the drunk and immoral Kimo. A story which smells 
of the rot of bourgeois boulevard literature. The author has 
not succeeded in creating even one bright and strong charac- 
ter who could serve as a contrast to Domna and all these 
negative figures. In this respect he is to a degree successful 
in the second part of the book. But the characters of the 
lecher Pavel Braikov, Olga, the writer Ivan 
Emanuilov are much more pale than those of heroes met 
in living reality. In their spiritual life, in their thoughts and 
deeds are apparent not the typical characteristics of the 


his wife 


new, Socialist man, but they are rather an echo of bourgeois 
humanism. 

Instead of showing the actual weaknesses and short- 
comings in building new family relations in Socialist so- 
ciety, the author describes to us the “drama” of two repre- 
sentatives of the extinct bourgeois regime, gives us the con- 
sequences of a family that is falling apart. And all this he 
wants to present as a typical threatening phenomenon of 
the new life in our country. Boylan Bolgar studies the ques- 
tion of the role of the family independent of the public- 
economic content of the new Socialist regime. For this rea- 
son he has not succeeded in realistically depicting the fate 
of children such as the twins. 

The writer has not succeeded in presenting the atmos- 
phere of the new times in which his heroes live. Socialist 
reality is not interwoven into the content of the work, that 
is why it does not excite us, but takes us back to the past. 

The position of the author and his attitude toward his 
characters is not entirely clear. In some places his restraint 
and objectivity are torn and his alien position can be felt. 
For instance, while in many places the author manifests 
open sympathy toward his main heroine as well as toward 
Christopher, in other places he shows indifference and re- 
moteness toward the workers, toward the laboring people; 
there is a tendency to impose on the reader a number of 
small but negative details, without, however, comparing 
them with positive ones. 

In building the Socialist society, many contradictions 
and conflicts between the new and the old naturally come 
up, a number of shortcomings are allowed, but they should 


Continued on page 57) 





A YUGOSLAV ACCOUNT: 


From A Journey Through China 


By 
Professor Maks Snuderl 


The following is, with minor deletions, the verbatim reproduction of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Yugoslav provincial paper Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana), Au- 
gust 14-17 and 19, 1958. The author, a well-known Communist legal writer, is a Professor 
of Law at Ljubljana University. Professor Snuderl visited China at the height of the propa- 
ganda upheaval which preceded the creation of the now-famous agro-industrial communes. 
His account ts basically that of a “liberal” European Marxist witnessing in shocked horror 
the monstrous perversion of an ideal. What he saw has particular relevance to the future 
of Eastern Europe where, though communes are not likely to be formed in foreseeable times 
the Stalinist Chinese example is now being increasingly emulated. Everywhere, even in Po- 
land, the current Chinese jargon has been adopted: everybody now has to “leap forward.” 
In Albania and Bulgaria, the link is even more concrete: as in China, a draconian mobiliza- 


tion of all available manpower is fast transforming these nations into huge forced labor camps. 
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Members of “people’s communes” around Peiping parading at the celebration of the ninth anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic 


on October 1. 


Photo from Svet v Obrazech (Prague), October 


18, 1958 





Chinese laborers building, by hand, a dam in Canton Province. 


\ rRAVELLER IN CHINA is impressed at first by its differ- 


ences trom Europe 


People are different, short, of 


dark complexion with slanting eyes; the method of 
writing, which employs only symbols and no letters, is dif- 
ferent; there are temples, pagodas, and strange monuments 
of ancient culture and art. However, one soon realizes 
that one is seeing little. What the traveler cannot see at 
first glance are the new things in China. One must rely 
on what other people, the Chinese or foreigners living in 
China, say about the new things. Only they are able to 
point out what ‘would otherwise be overlooked. 

However, you notice one thing very soon: the people 
are working indefatigably, like ants. You see them every- 
Is this the result of the Party 


slogans that “the style of work must be improved,” that 


where, working hurriedly. 


“in 15 years China must surpass Great Britain,” that “a 
huge jump must be made,” etc., which you hear at every 


step ; 
“Rags, Straw and Nakedness” 


) be RARELY SEE Chinese dressed in European clothes 
or even in Chinese clothes. When you see people wear- 
ing European clothes you know that they are not Chinese 
You see Chinese clothes only in the theater. Most Chinese 
wear blue work suits of a military cut, slippers, and caps 


Men and women 
dress in the Same way. The broad new streets are some- 


which fit tightly and shade the head. 


times blue with crowds which seem to rise in waves from 
all sides. Work goes on every day, including Sundays. The 
people voluntarily renounced their Sunday rest! Shops 
are open all day until late at night, including Sundays. It 
is obvious that for a long time there will not be enough 
motor trucks, and goods are carried in two-wheeled carts, 
some of them with rubber tires. In the villages seen 
from a car or a train there are not enough draft animals. 
Ploughs are drawn by people: men, women and children. 
Here and there one can see buffalo. There are very few 
cattle at all. That is why there is no meat and milk. In 
the countryside, houses are made of mud: walls, roofs, an 
opening for a door. In these dwellings animals and people 
live together. In the countryside it is not possible for all 
the people to have blue clothes, and therefore there are 
rags, straw and nakedness. Herein lies the great backward- 
ness with which China must struggle. A foreigner who has 
lived in China for years, and who travels continuously be- 
cause of his profession, told me that the backwardness in 
the countryside is so enormous that the people have not 
even reached the transition point from primitivism to 
civilization 


Chat is why these primitive peasants have so many chil- 
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dren: it is usual for a family to have 10 children, but 15 fully solved. The collectives have improved the production 
are no longer a rarity. This colossal increase of population of tea. In the village of Media, near Hankow, 280 fami 
is the next problem facing China. Formerly, in years of lies voluntarily joined the collective. They increased the 
drought, whole provinces were so affected that the inhabi- production of tea from 60 kilograms per mow to 220 kilo 
tants were forced to migrate south and millions starved grams [a mow equals one-sixth of an acre—-Ed.| The vil 
Today there is no more starvation. The production of rice, lage got electricity, a kindergarten, a school, a cooperative 
the chief food, has increased so that a worker who previ- store, a sanitary station and a bus. “For all this we have 
ously could buy 30 kilograms of rice monthly can now, it to thank the good leadership of the Party,” said Sen Hao 
is said, buy 500 kilograms. With this quantity he can easily Yen, leader of the collective. My friend and I joined the 
feed himself and his whole familv. collective farmers as they weeded the tea fields, and around 
us as evervwhere a crowd of children gathered 

“Children Everywhere” We found children everywhere, in incredibly large num 

. bers. Whenever we walked along a road a great numbe1 

A rHE PEASANTS are in collective farms. There are no of children—like a procession—-would gather around us 
4 independent peasants remaining. Although the con- shouting, “Nin ha sasho!” (Good day, uncle! Chese 
stitution permits private ownership, it is said that the peas- children are a great problem for the Chinese economists 
ant did not want the ownership of his land and voluntarily because the annual increase in Shanghai alone is 200,000 
gave it to the State, which created collectives in which all When the rector of Peiping University pointed to the com 


the peasants now work. Probably these collectives guaran- plexity of this problem, he was suspected of rightist devia 


tee security against starvation. Aside from food, the next tion. When we were in Peiping he was still there, but late1 
Chinese problem is how to civilize these enormous masses, it was announced that he had been removed. The drive 
how to give them elementary schools, etc. ‘The agricultural to decrease the birth rate has begun. Although the Chi 
institutes which have been set up everywhere are trying to nese are so thoroughly organized that it is enough for one 
achieve two harvests of rice annually. I was told in such an to whisper and 600 million citizens listen, the drive is still 
institute in Nanking that this problem had been success- a problem. In such backward conditions it is difficult to 








make people understand the use of contraceptives. Only 
imagine the problem of feeding an ever-increasing number 
of inhabitants when there is scarcely enough food for the 
present number 


“State Capitalism” 


HIS IS WHY such great care is given to the economy, 


T 


ct 


above all to production. Everything else is subordinated 
this. In China today all means of production are na- 
tionalized and in the the State. There is no 
privately owned land, and no production is done privately. 
Thus a rickshaw driver belongs to a cooperative, and the 
rickshaw itself is owned by the State. 
all life. This is a typical sys- 
tem of State capitalism with a very highly developed 
bureaucracy. The Chinese intention is to develop great 
productive capacity directed to the needs of the State, i.e., 


hands of 


The State appa- 


ratus directs of economic 


to make China, according to its destiny, a great power in 
Asia. Every must act according to the 
instructions of the State and Party leaders. No one is al- 
lowed to possess anything of his own; he must live modestly 
and must work and work 


Chinese citizen 


but not according to his own 
devices. No criticism, no independent opinions: Party in- 
structions are inexorable law. Elementary schools are being 
started everywhere. In these schools the Peiping dialect is 
taught in order to make all the people understand one 
language, and a Latin alphabet is being introduced to 
make learning easier. At the universities the youth are 
educated to obey blindly, to have faith in the omnipotent 
Party and in the infallibility of its leaders, and indoctrinated 
with a program representing the most primitive catechism 
of Stalinism. Everyone who dares to have another opinion 


must voluntarily register for 


physical work. University 
professors and intellectuals in general must only prove that 
they are Red in order to be proclaimed experts. The ruling 
slogan is: “First Red, then expert.” Every academic course 
is tied in with the physical work of professors and students 
Physical work is considered essential for a knowledge of 
Marxism. “More, better, quicker, more valuable.’ These 


and other common slogans refer to production 


“Voluntary Labor” 


ths BIGGEST OBSTACLE to this crude, complete subordina- 

tion of people to a faster production tempo is the intel- 
lectuals. This is why all intellectuals who are the least bit 
suspect are sent to voluntary physical work, either in vil- 
lages or in the construction of a dam near Peiping or else- 
where. During physical work they are re-educated. This 
action against intellectuals is made possible largely because 
it is regarded as one of the basic duties of every Communist 
and citizen to denounce anybody suspected of having right- 
ist opinions. “Action against rightist elements,”’ the move- 
of the movement 
“aimed at rendering bourgeois views completely impossible 
and at increasing Party vigilance” 


ment “for criticism 


bourgeois views,” 


these are slogans which 
compel everybody to spy upon everybody else who shows 
himself to be against such slogans. 


Then the thing is in- 
vestigated. 


If during the investigation they see that the 
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suspected people are not firm Marxists and that they should 
be re-educated, they are sent to voluntary labor. Such sus- 
pect people are dismissed, and very often members of their 
families are also thrown out. None of their neighbors will 
dare have any contact with them, nor sell them anything, 
nor pay them wages nor give them help. Suicides have been 
known to occur in such cases. 

There are instances of mothers accusing their sons of 
rightist deviation, and also of hard-core rightists being pub- 
licly executed. Suicides of professors in Hankow and of stu- 
dents in Peiping are well known. You may become a right- 
ist if you have a different opinion from those in the Chinese 
Marxist catechism and express it. To become a revisionist 
is the worst sin. For those, however, who did not express 
their opinions openly, Mao Tse-Tung invented the slogan, 
“Let a hundred flowers bloom.” Good and credulous pa- 
triots began openly expressing their opinions, submitting pro- 
posals and echoing criticisms. In the result, all the flowers 
which appeared were destroyed. 

It is said that Mao was not asking for poisonous weeds. 
A Chinese periodical quoted him as saying, “Mice must 
first be driven from their holes, and then liquidated.” In 
such circumstances one cannot—if he wishes to remain 
alive, healthy and free—but subordinate himself to every- 
thing and work with all his strength at what he is given to 
do! This is what the regime wants because it is economic- 
ally imperative! This assures that no ideological heresy will 
arise, a heresy which might shake this uncompromising 
subordination and firm discipline. In this way the regime 
is entrenching itself and laying the basis for 
development. This 
which man has to serve. 


successful 


economik 


is the first 


and chief fact 


Tyranny with Smiles 


A SINGLE MAN among 600 million has no value at all. 
/ but everything must be accompanied by nice outward 
forms and by typical Chinese smiles. Everthing is voluntary, 
everything is done according to law, there is no violence. 
According to the Chinese constitution, even capitalism is 
allowed. Indeed, we were told in the Shanghai fountain 
pen factory that the capitalist owners had received 20,000 
yuans annually as their part of the profit [one yuan equals 
Ed.]. However, the 
capitalists voluntarily renounced their ownership in order 
to prevent their children from becoming effeminate with 
wealth, as it would be difficult for them to find their places 
among the working people! Other capitalists persuaded 
their comrades, instead of receiving rent, to register them- 
selves voluntarily for work in their former enterprises. It 
was more difficult in the case of some capitalists, who were 
not 
the 


$1.20 at the official exchange rate 


able to free themselves from their possessions because 
State was not willing to take over! They sent various 
delegations to the ministries, demonstrated in the streets 
of Peiping (using drums and other musical instruments 
until the State saw itself compelled to accept the voluntary 
offers of these capitalists who wanted to be freed of their 
possessions! This is what we were told by our Chinese 
comrades! 











“Pyramid Builders” 


Is MANY PLACES we heard that students, professors and 

other officials were going to do voluntary work on the 
construction of the big dam near Peiping. We understood 
that everybody must register himself voluntarily. If any- 
body was not found on the list of registered persons, he 
was taken by the police. Naturally I went to see how people 
worked at the dam. The dam closes a valley 50 kilometers 
long near Peiping, in which there are mausoleums of the 
Ming dynasty. The dam will be 630 meters long, 130 
meters broad at the base, 29 meters high, and 7 meters 
wide at the top; 120,000 volunteers, nearly all intellectuals, 
are working there. 

Probably most of these are intellectuals who took the 
rightist road, cherished bourgeois views, failed to criticize 
them, did not have a sufficiently developed Party conscious- 





The Great Wall of China, from a photo-story in a Czechoslovak 
magazine. Throughout the area, the press is currently paying a 
great deal of attention to China and its affairs. 
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ness, were not more Red than expert, did not improve the 
style of their work, did not take a “big jump” in the pursuit 
of their activities, etc., etc. All of these are weaknesses men- 
tioned in the slogans. However, there are other weaknesses 
too, six of them: laziness, conceit, dogmatism, pessimism, 
prodigality—sorry, but I forget what the sixth one is. Or 
else they committed a sin by not killing the four enemies 
zealously enough: flies, mosquitoes, mice and sparrows 
Certain experts from one of the States belonging to the 
Socialist camp had to leave China because, during the cam- 
paign to annihilate sparrows, they had opened windows 
and allowed sparrows to escape. During this campaign all 
the inhabitants of Peiping and other areas had for three 
days frightened sparrows on roofs, trees and in gardens 
with a fiendish noise so as to prevent them from settling 
anywhere, because it is said that if a sparrow does not 
settle somewhere it must die 


Consequently there are many reasons for sending people 
These 120.000 
10.000 each 


$0,000 people carrying earth up 


to voluntary work on the dam near Peiping. 
volunteers work in three shifts of From a 
fairly large hill we saw 
to the dam, which was already 15 meters high. Each pair 
of workers carried a big basket hanging from a stick and 


filled with earth. They brought earth 15 meters up, un 


I here 


was a continuous line of these pyramid builders: not just 


loaded it and went down again to get a new load 
one line, but line after line. We saw little mechanization 
a railway track alongside the dam and a few cranes. We 
saw many soldiers among the workers but did not observe 
that any of them were carrying earth. In order to show 
the voluntary nature of the work. and the solidarity of the 
countries of the Socialist camp members of the embassies 
ot Socialist countries were also working on the day we 
were there (the Yugoslavs were not invited The govern 


ment, however, is having its troubles with this dam. Con 


struction was to be n only at the end of the second five 
year plan, but the peasants themselves demanded stub 
bornly that their properties be taken away from them t 
make room for the 50-kilometer lake, and that their cattle 
and thei labor powel be taken as well So the vernment 
had to vield and order the construction to begin in Feb 
ruary of this year! The dam had to be finished by July 
because otherwise the flood waters would wasli vay the 
earth brought for construction. The lake will be used t 
irrigate fields near Peiping which are subject to droughts 
to provide food for the city and move a small hydroelectric 
power station. Thus economic successes ar ichieved by 
the voluntary labor of the politically confused, and rightists 
are re-educated! In iddition, the inte lectual il trenetn 
ened in their Marxism-Leninism, for the proper knowledge 
of which it is essential » do physical labor is taucht at 
the National University in Peiping and sewhere 


Year of the “Big Jump” 


Se CHINESE REGIME is feverishly constructin iganti¢ 
industrial and communication facilities. Labor is in- 


exhaustible, and the financial means are not lacking 


in North China 


I hus 


for example a new automobile factory 





is being built. The name of the new passenger car will 
be “East Wind.” It is said that the Soviet Union is donat- 
ing all the machinery and equipment. We were told that 
a new factory goes into operation every 40 hours. We 
saw the new bridge over the Yangtze Kiang near Wuhan 
Previously there had been no bridge, all traffic crossing in 
boats. A train took three hours to cross, while now it takes 
only three minutes. And when the river was rough, all 
The bridge was built between 
1955 and September 1957, 


traffic had to be stopped. 
September instead of in the 
three years and three months originally provided. It is 
1.970 meters long, has 80 pillars, is 80 meters high, and 
carries a road 18 meters wide with sidewalks and, under- 
neath, a double-track railway. Even at high water, boats 
of 10,000 tons can easily pass underneath. The bridge was 
expected to cost 172 million yuans, but only 138 million 
were spent 

Comrade Chen Lin, who showed us the bridge, said that 
its success must be ascribed to powerful Party leadership, as 
well as to the participation of many enterprises and the 
support ol Soviet experts 


Chinese. On its site Mao 


Che bridge was planned by the 
I'se-Tung, when 60 years old, 
swam the wide, ghostly river—in which there are crocodiles 
in order to prove that a man can do everything if he 
wants to. Of course the bridge has great economic signifi 

it connects Middle China with South China: 


moreover, it is a nice architectural work. On either side of 


cance since 


the bridge, at its entrance, are two pillars. In one of them 
we descended 60 meters in an elevator and entered a lux- 
urious hall where we were given information and drank 
tea. 

Another big economic development was shown us neal 
Wuhan 
from the town. It was begun in 1955 and will not be 
finished until 1960 


million tons of steel a year, and afte: 


This is the Wu Je steel combine, 30 kilometers 


In its first phase it will produce 1.5 
1961, 3.5 million 
tons. . . . Here also we saw people working like the slaves 
of the Pharaohs. In a confusion of clay, mud, vehicles, 
rutted roads and piled-up materials we saw people working 
like ants, with very little machinery. Are these workers, 
weak in appearance, actually so weak that so many of them 
have to be gathered together? There were 53.000 of them. 
Everywhere homes and wooden barracks had been put up 
for them, including 30 schools, an evening industrial school, 
two secondary schools, 25 clubs, a cinema and theater, 21 
sport facilities, a hospital and 40 dispensaries. We were 
told, “The work is being done in the sign of the big jump, 


according to the slogan ‘Improve the style of work’ and 


‘Surpass Britain in 15 years’!” 


That is why a 120-mete 
chimney was erected in 45 days rather than in the planned 
three months, and the coke mill in 58 days instead of the 
planned 104 days. We were told which machines had been 
donated by the Soviet Union, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Poland. But my [Yugoslav] comrade 
burst out: “Listen; friend, we too are building useful things 
even though not so large and not in such a quantity; we, 
however, did not get a gift from any of the Socialist States 
We are building everything by ourselves, without any for- 
After this the Chinese guide did 


not say a further word about aid. 


eign or brotherly help.” 


*“No Democratic Freedoms’ 


W couLD NoT help but wonder at the source of these 
incredible sacrifices by the Chinese workers. Is this 
really proletarian consciousness, awakened patriotism, dem- 
onstrating the opportunities given them by their Tungu 
State (Tungu is the name for China), or is it the result 
of fear and pressure? 

Economic development, rapid industrialization and prog- 
ress in the countryside are fostered by the quick growth of 
technical schools, particularly a kind of high school. In 
Peiping there are at least thirty such schools for all conceiv- 
able professions—for aeronautics, railways, geology, veteri- 
nary science, medicine, agronomy, forestry, agricultural ma- 
chinery, radio transmission, films, social sciences, etc.—even 
for professions which we do not know at all. The level of 
the professions is very low because scientists have mostly 
been expelled and replaced by That is why 
the cadres coming from such schools are not so good. How- 
ever, they are better than nothing, and it is believed that 


they will receive better education while practising their 


“experts.” 


professions. 

At the Farming Academy in Peiping, founded in 1948, 
there are the following faculties: agronomy, agrochemistry, 
pedology, dentistry, fruit growing, meteorology, veterinary 
There are 2,100 stu- 
dents. They have a model farm and veterinary hospital. 
In Nanking there is a farm institute for Eastern China, 
founded in 1950. It has departments for farming, animal 


science and agricultural economics. 


husbandry, vegetable growing and veterinary science. In 
Wuhan we visited the agricultural high school that was 
founded in 1952 and has 50,000 mows of land. Here there 
are 1,700 students. In all of the larger places we saw, 
there were agricultural high schools or institutes. All is 
new and on a large scale: everything is still under construc- 
tion. 

In all these schools a severe rule prevails. Experts are 
needed urgently and at any price. There are no demo- 
cratic or academic freedoms, or basic rights of man! “Study 
and work tirelessly!”-—this is the slogan. The Party has 
its men of confidence everywhere; rectors and deans are 
‘administrative’ officials who are there not as educators 
but to control the work of professors. They censor their 
lectures, listen to their delivery, and watch over the correct 
practice of prescribed Marxist principles. These principles 
and the Party discipline are techniques for the organization 
of crowds. They are necessary if the economic program of 
New China is to be carried out. 


**Posters, Posters... 


W N I ENTERED the National University of Peiping | 
did not notice anything at first. In front of the build- 
ing I was met by a group of university officials and profes- 
sors. My attention was absorbed by the Chinese comrades 
to whom I was being introduced. In the course of polite 
conversation I was taken along to a first-floor conference 


room, and thus again I was unable to observe the surround- 
ings. Only when comrade Ni Tsen, the deputy rector, be- 
gan talking at length about the university and its work. was 





These are the four 1958 car models being produced in China, 
according to the Polish source. They are called, top to bottom: 
Chinghangshan, East Wind, Peace and Progress. 
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my attention called to the word “poster.” The interpreter, 
following my questioning glance, explained with gestures 
that a poster is a large piece of paper on which a certain 
text is written to be hung up somewhere. Comrade Ni 
‘Tsen said that students at his university had recently drawn 
500,000 posters attacking waste and intolerance, and had 
subsequently discovered many mistakes in the work of the 
university itself both with respect to the system of studies 


and with respect to evidences of dogmatism, revisionism 


and rightism He stressed with pride that the students ot 


the university had twice broken the record for writing pos 
ters: last year and this 

After the conference I did not have to look very ta 
to find the posters How could I have been so absorbed 
as not to see them! All the walls of the numerous buildings 
of the university, inside and out, were hung with posters as 


high as a man could reach! In front of the buildings ther 


were racks on which posters hung Every corridor was 


decorated with posters Strings were stretched across the 


corridors from one wall to the other, with posters hangin 


You had 


them as you walked along the 


from them, like laundry hung up to dry to stoop 


in order to pass under 


corridors . I thought this was only a specialty of th 


National University. Soon I found that the making of! 


posters had become the first and foremost method of ge1 


eral education and political indoctrination among. th 


youth, for the “discovery of rightist trends” and for the 


training and disciplining of students throughout China 


I found the flood of posters at every university, faculty, hig! 
school and institution I visited in Peiping, Shanghai, Nan 
king and Wuchang I was told that such posters 


couk 


also be found in various offices 


hospitals and elsewhe 


The Purpose of Education 


A ! THE UNIVERSITY of Shanghai the pro-rector, comrad« 
Su Pu called 


mv attention espec ially to the 
posters He said that a full democratic life had de 


} 
veloped among the students hey express their criticism 


Isin, 


readily in all fields, especially since the development of 


criticism of bourgeois views. This criticism and discussion 


are published by the students in their posters We saw 
posters also at the Agricultural Institute in Nanking as well 


as at other universities 


l 


I was especially struck by the pos 
ters at the High School of Law in Wuchang In 


separate hall [at the high school] a huge number of poster 


i 


were on display, arranged systemati¢ ally I was told that 


the St idents competed to see who could write more 


poste! 


by a certain dat 
I think in 10 days 


The winner was a student who made 


100 posters. If large sheets of paper 


are scarce, then two or four pages are taken from a news 


papel 


and painted over with brush and ink 


In this hall 
I had the following discussion with members of the faculty 
Upon my asking what the 


they re plied 


content of the 
“Problems of Marxism-Leninism 
dents write about revisionism, evidences of right 
gveois views and so forth 

“What about legal problems, since you are a High 
of Law?” 

“No. The purpose ol ir teaching ts to create | 


Marxists and experts. Tha 


I was puzzled The same thing? If | 


t is the same thing 


understand 


rectly. vou would 


lawvers and at the same time good Marxists 


“No. The basis of the 


But I still did not understand 


nave students who are 


law is Marxism-Leninism 
I think we do not 


stand each other. Every science has its philosophical and 


ideological basis, bot! n Communist and hbourgeol 


States Lhis Ss especi e ot law 


considered as a so« il 








science. A skilled profession, however, remains a profes- 
sion. . . . Within a particular profession technical problems 
readily appear which are not directly connected with the 
problems of Marxism-Leninism. . . .” 

“No,” came the laconic reply, “there are no such prob- 
lems. Marxism-Leninism and the law are one and the 
same thing.” 


I did not want to yield, and pushed the argument to 
its end. “What do you mean? Comrade Li Khen Jin will 
confirm the fact that in penal law many questions arise 
which are of a purely professional nature. For instance, the 
problem of penal procedure. In penal procedure there are 
many elements such as publicity, defense, indictment, etc. 
Comrade Chen Shin Tse can confirm that problems of 
State organization exist—for instance, the bicameral system 

questions of legislation, administration, right of dom- 
icile. These are professional questions, and to solve them 
one needs expert and scientific advice.” 

The answer was: “There used to be such lectures here 
too. However, the students discovered from their posters 
that those were bourgeois views implying a tendency toward 
the right. That is why we abandoned such lectures. All the 
questions you mention are settled by means of correct 
Marxist-Leninist analysis.” 

The 


courts and also laws. 


answer made me faint-hearted. “Now, you have 
I know there is a law dealing with the 
relationship between law and constitution. How is this in 
practice, i.e., how are laws implemented?” 

“We have Party organizations and Secretariats which 
take care of that.” 


I gave up. I saw that I would become a real revisionist if 
I had to revise my present conceptions of the legal State. 

I had my fill of posters at the big old Peiping University, 
where there are 14 faculties, 1,200 professors and 8,060 
students. There is a real mania for making posters; every- 
thing is covered with posters. From the exhibition catalogue 
I culled the following data: 


“In October 1956, the students made 
70,502 posters, as follows: 11,484 posters on the work of 
Party leaders and on political and ideological work ; 10,990 
posters on the style of work of university professors and 
Party members; 9,468 posters on work generally; 8,616 
posters on educational and scientific examinations; 3,526 
posters about everyday life; 2,657 posters about the organi- 
zation and work of the cadres; 3,815 posters about other 
problems. Of the problems inscribed on the posters, 88.8 
percent were discussed and solved; 11.2 percent are still 
under discussion. In the period March 10-12 of this year, 
272,690 posters were made.” 


and November, 


Not even in my mind did 
I dare to ask what problems they dealt with! 


“Everyone Is Afraid” 


” PEIPING in the past there were so many crimes that 
people were advised not to walk in the streets at night. 
Every morning people who were killed during the night or 
had died from starvation or illness were collected from the 
streets in carts and taken away. Murder, cheating, dis- 
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honesty and crooked dealing competed with prostitution 
for first place. In the large cities there was more prostitu- 
tion than anywhere else in the world. In these respects 
the Chinese Party has achieved a real miracle. Prostitution 
was uprooted in a few years. All prostitutes were seized 
and sent to useful work. From Shanghai alone about 30,000 
prostitutes were removed. Some of the former prostitutes 
are taught how to preach to the people on their past lives, 
how the previous system had exploited them, and how a 
new life has now become possible for them! When we were 
taking leave of the Chinese comrades at the railway station 
in Shanghai, one of them clapped his hand to his head 
and said: “Oh, how could I forget—I did not have my 
practice session with a former prostitute!” We were sorry 
not to have attended one of these sessions! 


Generally speaking, the problem of sex is very complex 
in China, because only maternal love is recognized—all 
else is sexuality. It is considered better for the people not 
to be too much concerned with this sort of thing. For this 
reason assignations are not looked upon favorably. One 
must marry or repress, and most males seem to do one or 
the other! Crime also has been completely uprooted, even 
according to foreign observers. During the past six months 
there were seven crimes in Peiping, and Peiping is a city 
of six million people. Honesty and good behavior prevail 
everywhere. In hotel rooms one can leave money and open 
luggage, and nothing will be lost. (All hotel rooms lack 
keys, so one cannot lock the door. In every door there 
is a small peephole so that anybody can look into the room 
to see what is happening. 

We wondered how they succeeded in achieving these 
things. Was it by persuasion, by the realization that under 
Socialism one must be honest? Or has it been accomplished 
through a fear so deep in people’s bones that everyone is 
afraid of friends, relatives, even members of one’s own fam- 
ily, and watches what he is doing, because the Party direc- 
tive requires a merciless fight against rightist deviations and 
the denunciation of everyone who is suspect? Does this 
fear of being denounced for rightist deviation prevent 
criminal acts? Who knows? 

I did not realize that, along with rightists and bourgeois 
intellectuals, the enemies of the people also included dogs 
and cats. The four greatest enemies of the people in the 
animal kingdom are the sparrow, the fly, the mouse and 
the mosquito, all of which have been liquidated. I heard 
the following amusing explanation regarding cats and dogs. 
Cats are not necessary because there are no more mice. 
Since crime has been eliminated, watchdogs are no longer 
necessary. Hunting is a luxury. The Chinese man must 
desire only to work and to improve his style of work. If 
he went hunting, that would weaken his style of work. 
Therefore, why are dogs needed at all? Moreover, a dog 
eats every day without producing anything, and the general 
slogan emphasizes extreme economy. Dogs also are carriers 
of vermin and bacteria. Probably all the dogs perished 
without any special campaign against them, because we 
saw no dogs or cats in China. Neither did we see flies. 
sparrows, mosquitoes or mice. We saw extraordinary clean- 
liness in the towns; everything was in order. 





An iron foundry on a commune at Weihsien, Shantung Province. 
The caption states that the commune will build 150 such furnaces 
this year. 


Photo from Swiat i Polska (Warsaw), November 9, 1958 





Biography of a Dog 


ty ENTLY. HOWEVER, a Chinese returned from a foreign 


country with a dog. This was a very nice dog and of 
a special breed. The man and his wile loved the dog like 
a child. The man worked in an office and walked his dog 
during his free time. But soon his neighbors began intrigu- 
ing against him. He has a dog! How is that possible? 
What does he think he is? Who is he to have a dog? Here 
is something suspicious! ‘They began to spy on him. They 
calculated how much food a dog eats in a year and then 
multiplied it by 600 million. ‘Then they told the owner of 
the dog how much it would cost the Chinese people if 
everbody had a dog. They calculated how many hours 
he spent taking his dog on walks. If these hours had been 
used for work beneficial to the community, the State would 
have profited. In any case, this man was living contrary 
to the habits and conceptions of the great majority, and 
thus he tended to rightist deviation. 


i) 
a 





The man apologized, saying that when he brought his 
dog home from abroad he had not thought in this way. 
As evidence of good faith he said he was willing to give 
his dog away. He offered the dog everywhere, but nobody 


wanted to become a rightist. Then he said that, if they 


desired, he was ready to kill his dog. They warned him 
that by doing this he would harm the nation because the 
dog was of value 


What then? He began to quarrel with 
his 


wife, became unbearable at the office, 


and started 


beating the dog. 

A high Party Secretary came to solve the problem 
said to the neighbors, ““What are you doing? 
see how nice this dog is? 


He 
Don’t you 
It is an unusual dog! This man 
should keep it! He takes food from his own mouth in order 
to feed his dog. He is allowed to take walks and it is all 


the same whether t 


he dog follows him or not 


Cherefore. 
no harm has been done to anybody!” 


The neighbors and the people of the district were not 
quelled by this, and the man’s happiness was short. More- 
over, the dog did not like him any longer. Whenever he 
came near, the dog would begin to bark at him. He tried 
to pet it, but the dog snarled at him. The neighbors began 
to take a new tack and to say to each other: Something 
is wrong here. How can he be different from other people? 


He has a dog while others haven't. Actually, the dog is 
not the problem; the dog only helps to unmask the man 
“Now 
Don't 
aggressive and militant. that a 
hold out and 


They said to the man: we shall see what sort of 


Communist you are! you know that a Communist 


must be 


Communist must 
But 


Why didn’t you retort: 


not surrender? 


you wavered when we 


‘You fools! | 


am taking food from my own mouth in order 


criticized your dog! 


to feed my 


dog!’ Why didn’t you criticize us, since you were right to 


take walks: why didn’t you tell us that it was none of our 


id with yourself? Why did you offe: 


business what ad 


vou 


to give your dog away in a spirit of capitulation? Why 
did you want to destroy the people’s property? You 
social consciousness is bad You are a bad Communist 
What would become of China if all Communists were lik 
vou? Answer!” 

When he tried to answet them, he realized that they 
were right. Everything has two ends: first they grasped 
one end and then the othe Therefore he contessed fis 
failings. 

“Well, now vou see that you need to strengthen your 


Marxist convictions This can be done only through physi 


cal labor, but we shall see 


We left China before this affair ended, but I think the 


owner of the dog had to register himself for voluntary 
work in order to strengthen his political convictions 








Current 
Developments 


AREA 


Crisis Over Berlin 


In notes to the US, Britain and France on November 27, 


the Soviet Union proposed that West Berlin should “‘for the 


time being’ become a “free city” allied neither to the Com- 
munist orbit nor to the free world, but that East Berlin 
should remain the capital of the puppet East German 


regime The notes proposed further that East Germany 
should oversee the communications and transport lines to 
West Berlin, but the present status quo should hold for a 
six-month period, after which 


the 


if no East-West agreement 
the USSR would con- 
clude the planned measures by agreement with the East 


on matter had been reached 
German regime 

The Soviet 
being merely anothe: 
the 


government 


the West as 
move to gain control of Berlin and 
unification of Germany 
all its citizens. It was also 
considered that the USSR hoped by its proposals to weaken 
NATO, halt the rearmament of West Germany and divide 
the Alhies 

All the Satellite States fully endorsed the Soviet stands. 
Hungary and Romania issued official declarations to that 
effect on December 1 and December 4 respectively. Pre- 
viously, the Bulgarian and Czechoslovak Party chiefs and 
Premiers had signed a joint declaration in Sofia, which. 
among other things, upheld the USSR initiative on Berlin 
Rude Pravo 


maneuvers were denounced by 


prevent ultimate under a 


freely chosen by 


Prague|!, November 30. 


Polish Dilemma 


Although the Polish regime went along with the Soviet 
proposals, the general situation was doubtless more awk- 
it than the countries of the bloc 
Not only have Polish contacts with East Germany been 


ward for for other 
the coolest of any inter-Satellite relationships in the area, 
but the USSR’s Berlin proposition entails discarding the 
Agreement, West recognized Po- 


at least pending a final settlement) ove: 


Potsdam by which the 
land’s control 
former German territories now incorporated into Poland. If 
this agreement were abrogated, Poland would lose one of 
its chief claims to de jure sovereignty in the area. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the obvious uncertainties to his 
country, Polish Party chief Gomulka supported all of the 
“Only 


remained faithful to the Potsdam Agreement. 


Soviet proposals, even those concerning Potsdam. 
the USSR 
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The press of the area continues to attack US Secretary Dulles for 


his Formosa policy. Above, Chiang Kai-shek is seen as Dulles’ 
shadow. Caption: “The master of shadow-pictures.” 
Rohac (Bratislava), Nov. 7, 1958 





while the Western powers have gradually abandoned many 
of its basic principles,” he stated in his Miners’ Day address. 

Trybuna Ludu {Warsaw|, December 4.) He went on to 
say that the Soviets had acted on Berlin because of West- 
ern “violations” of the Agreement and as a consequence 
of the “revanchist and militarist policy of the Bonn govern- 
ment .. . its rejection of all sensible proposals aimed at the 
unification of Germany and its obstinate attempt to absorb 
and liquidate the German Democratic Republic.” 


Strong Yugoslav Counterattacks 


As the year drew to a close there was a perceptible 
change in the temper of official Yugoslav rebuttals in the 
areawide campaign against “Titoism.” Previously, the gen- 
eral run of statements from the beleaguered country was 
meticulously adjusted to the tone of the accusations being 
answered. For example, the relatively mild Romanian 
regime was responded to mildly; tendentious “Marxist- 
Leninist’” moralizing from Czechoslovakia drew equally 
tutorial replies; abusive tirades from Albania were an- 
swered with biting contempt. All this was in line with the 
frequently-expressed Yugoslav conviction that there was a 
‘“Soviet-directed of in 


distribution roles” 


the offensive 
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against their country. 

Recently, however, while not abandoning the distribution 
of roles theory, the Yugoslavs have apparently decided no 
longer to take such pains to avoid angering some of their 
assailants. One reason for this may have been the increas- 
ingly unpleasant words from formerly silent Poland; an- 
other may be the necessity to gain internal support for the 
government, a course which, of course, is best accomplished 
by fully revealing external dangers; a third may be the 
growth of regime pessimism as to the possibility of amelior- 
ating relations with the Soviet bloc. 


Soviet Position 


Although the USSR has most carefully refrained from 
the sort of attacks on the Yugoslav nation which were a 
feature of the Stalinist campaign during and after 1948, 
and although their denunciations are directed entirely at 
the leaders of the Yugoslav government, the Yugoslav 
position has recently been that there is little difference 
between Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s brand of “‘anti-Titoism.” 
President Tito himself voiced this stand in a speech on 
November 23 in which he stated that the Soviets “must 


seek the separation of the leadership from the people” of 
his country. “After this is accomplished,” he continued, “it 
might be possible to reorient the people.” He went on as 
follows: 


“They call us traitors, and not merely that, but also 
all possible names which not only insult us as leaders per- 
sonally, but also the entire people. What kind of nation 


would we be to keep such leaders at our head, if what 
they That they 
entire nation and not its leaders alone.” 


said was true? means are insulting the 


A typical Soviet maneuver in the anti-Tito campaign 
took place on November 29, which is the 15th anniversary 
A 
Radio Moscow broadcast on that day “greeted the working 
people of Yugoslavia” and averred that “the USSR will 
continue to strive to develop friendly relations, trade and 
cultural ties with the 
jabbed skillfully at the smaller country’s pride in its self- 
liberation from the Nazis, mentioning not only the USSR’s 
alleged “joint-action” in driving the German Army from 
the country, but also the “fighting contribution” of Bul- 
garian and Albanian military units. 


of the creation of the present Yugoslav administration. 


Yugoslavia.” However, broadcast 


Violent Yugoslav Attack on Chinese Communes 


7ucostavia, which had perhaps more contacts with 

Communist China than any other country outside the 
Soviet bloc, continues to counter the Chinese attacks on its 
“revisionism” by blasting the areawide facade of Chinese 
propaganda on its “achievements.” The latest subject to 
come under this withering fire is the Chinese “leap for- 
ward” to communes, vast agricultural and industrial ag- 
glomerations under quasi-military discipline, which have 
recently transformed Chinese society. The following com- 
ments are from Radio Zagreb, December 2: 


E China, the countries of the so-called Socialist camp 
have uttered no word of evaluation of this Chinese way to 
Communism. Our contributor, M. Sundic, comments on 
this phenomenon: 


VER SINCE THE inception of the commune movement in 


This is the first time that an important innovation in the 
life of one of the leading members of the “camp” has been 
so passed over. What does it mean? Could it be that those 
who deem themselves called upon to give theoretical as- 
sessments have not been able as yet to discover in the works 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin points of view that could serve 
as a confirmation of the correctness of the Chinese way 
to Communism? Or is it simply that they do not dare to 
say what they should say about the military communes? 

It is obvious that the second explanation is the case, 
since the Chinese experiment has nothing in common with 
Marxism-Leninism. A phenomenon is involved which dras- 
tically deforms Socialist thought and practice and which in 
fact represents a crude revision of both of them. 

Military communes are the result of dogmatic and bu- 
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reaucratic views on the basic problems of the building of a 
Socialist society and Socialist relations. To put it in a 
nutshell, they mirror the present situation in China and in 
the “camp.” They which shows that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is being twisted into the 
dictatorship over the proletariat and working peasants 
The idea of the communes did not have a maturing stage 


represent a mirror 


It was transformed overnight into a mass movement, into 
a law which is effective immediately. Man has become part 
He has no right to think because that is a 


matter for those who plan production centrally and who 


of a machine. 


are obliged to produce a report, by a certain date, on the 
fulfillment of the iron ore production plan, steel produc- 
tion, rice field cultivation, and so on. 

Chinese communes did not make the other members of 


Chere 


they writ 


either 


the so-called Socialist camp enthusiastic, are 


no debates about them in these countries nor 
ten all 


are 


about, although other Chinese moves are given 


publicity ad infinitum. In fact, no one dares to say 


what 
he thinks about the communes. Is this not a bone-dry kind 
of practicality or is it perhaps ordinary 
Why > What the 


unity if its price is to pass over in silence really unhealthy 


" amp’ oppor- 


tunism? is this so iS gain for Socialist 


phenomena and to enlarge on problems which do not exist 
at all. as for instance so-called Yugoslav 
It is obvious that declarations of 


difficulties, and to run 
where. 


revisionism ? 


unity cannot conceal 


away from them does not lead any- 


be found in the 
anti-Yugoslav campaign, whatever momentum this may be 


In particular a way out cannot 


given with the intention of representing alleged Yugoslav 


revisionism as the greatest problem of contemporary So- 


cialism 
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High Soviet officials—Politburo members Mikoyan and 
Gromyko, but not Party chief Khrushchev 


ception at the Yugoslav Embassy in Moscow in honor of 
the 


attended a re- 


anniversary. Similar occurrences took place in the 


Satellite countries. For example, Premier Cyrankiewicz, but 


not First Secretary Gomulka, went to the Yugoslav Em- 


bassy party in Warsaw 
Another dispute apropos the anniversary concerned dates. 


Apparently 


whether by error or design—some Soviet bloc 


papers, including Pravda (Moscow) and Rabotnic hesko 
Delo (Sofia), called the anniversary the 13th instead of the 
15th. The Yugoslavs took this as a refusal to recognize the 


fact that their forces fought two years, from 1943 to 1945, 
while denied aid and even recognition by Stalin. However, 
the Radio Moscow broadcast quoted above cave the cor- 


rect 1943 date 


Romania, Czechoslovakia More Aggressive 


Yugoslav sensitivity was also strongly in evidence in new 
charges of propaganda aggression against Romania and 
of in the 
as Albania Com- 
The official Yugoslav News Agency, Tanjug, 


Czechoslovakia, neither which has been 


past 


nearly denunciatory Sulgaria, and 


as 
munist China 
November 28 


ing” 


‘“increas- 
part in the campaign, although from the published 
articles in the Bucharest and provincial press, the regime of 


stated that Romania had taken an 


Party boss Gheorghiu-Dej seemed no more anti-Tito than 
before. Bucharest maintained this steadiness despite the 
extensive and, doubtless, embarrassing, reportage by Tanjug 
correspondents of the recent and continuing wave of re- 
pression in Romania 

Complaints against Czechoslovakia centered about the 
joint declaration signed by the Party chiefs and Premiers 
of that country and Bulgaria after a Czechoslovak delega- 
tion had the latter State November 
he declaration contained only a brief, relatively 
non-abusive statement of disapproval of the Tito govern- 
Radio Zagreb, December 1, called it an “un- 
principled attack.” The broadcast also called attention to 
the following passage in the declaration: “Czechoslovakia 
supports the peace-loving foreign policy of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria for the maintenance of good neigh- 
borly relations with all Balkan countries and for the preser- 
vation of peace in that part of the world.” Radio Zagreb 
asked: “What is really meant by this peace-loving policy 
of the What is it that is being 
supported by the Czechoslovak side? The Bulgarian claims 
to our national territory?” 


visited in late see 


below 


ment, but 


Bulgarian government? 


Older Issues Kept Alive 


The above evidence of extreme Yugoslav sensitivity had. 
of course, considerable justification, for the country was still 
isolated from its fellow “Socialist” States and was still the 
target of the most extreme abuse from a large part of the 
Communist world. The quarrel with Bulgaria over Mace- 
donia continued, as did torrents of curses from Albania on 
(For 


November 1958, pages 


the subject of alleged mistreatment of minorities. 
previous details, see East F urope, 
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1958. These 


Albania: 
heavy construction work appeared in a Czechoslovak article hymn- 


striking pictures of Albanian women doing 


ing the praises of the Albanian Communist regime for being so 
advanced as to produce its own cement. 


Photos from Svet v Obrazech (Prague), November 29, 1958 





28-30: December 1958, 35, The Czechoslovaks 
worked over the liberation theme: “No sensible person can 


ignore the fact that 


page 


the liberation of 
(Mlada 
| A Chinese periodical, 
Hsueh-Hsi, September 10, went so far as to say that the 
only reason Milovan Djilas had been imprisoned by the 
Yugoslav regime was that 


the main force of 
Yugoslavia was the struggle of the Soviet Army.” 
Fronta 99, 


|Prague|], November 


“he completely stripped himself 
of the cloak of Marxism-Leninism, while the Tito clique 
still mask of The same journal re- 
marked that “the difference between Dijilas and the Tito 
clique is the difference between Dulles and Eisenhower.” 

On the diplomatic level Yugoslav envoys continued to 
walk out on denunciations of their government. In the 
first week of December alone there were two such incidents, 
one in Tirana, the other at the Albanian Embassy in Bu- 
charest. Official notes of protest were dispatched, November 
11 and 12, to the East German and Albanian governments 
respectively; both communications protested speeches of 
the Premiers of the two puppet States; the Albanians de- 
clined to accept their note. On November 19 Rabotnich- 
esko Delo reported that the Bulgarian regime officially 
rejected “unfounded accusations” contained in a Yugoslav 


wears 


a Socialism.” 
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note of protest which had been delivered on October 4. 

The Yugoslavs also strongly condemned the elevation of 
Dimitur Ganev to the chairmanship of the Bulgarian 
National Assembly (see Bulgaria, below). Ganev’s recent 
speeches on the Macedonian situation were called “chau- 
vinist” manifestations of “concrete objectives against the 
Macedonian people.” (Radio Belgrade in the Bulgarian 
language, December 3. 


Relations with Poland 


After Polish Party chief Gomulka’s anti-Yugoslav state- 
ments in Moscow, November 10, and Borba’s exasperated 
response four days later (reported in last month’s issue of 
this magazine), the leaders and press of the two countries 
had comparatively little to say about one another. This was 
no new departure for the Poles who, reportedly, have always 
exerted what influence they have in the area to soft-pedal 
the Tito issue. For Yugoslav journalists and speechmakers 
the change simply meant they could no longer use Poland 
as an example of a Soviet bloc State which did not find it 
frequently necessary to denounce their country publicly. 
Low-level delegations continued to travel between the two 
countries, and several relatively unimportant agreements 
were either signed or in process of negotiation. For ex- 
ample, a Tanjug dispatch, November 17, announced the 
signing of a consular convention between the two countries 

Che Polish view was summed up in the Party newspaper 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), November 29, which reproached 
the Yugoslavs for not “returniney to the great family of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties” and for “adopting a pro- 
gram at the Seventh Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
League which was based on revisionist principles.” The 
journal added, however, that the “basic divergencies be- 


tween our Parties cannot and should not constitute an 


obstacle in the development of friendly 


Polish-Yugoslay 





relations in the economic, cultural and social fields.’ 


Trade with Soviet Bloc 
The Polish call for 


with Yugoslavia was echoed in the Soviet Union and in 
some of the Satellites. 


“development” of economic relations 


Whether this call is to be imple- 
mented, however, is not yet certain. According to Tanjug, 
November 26, Yugoslav Foreign Secretary Koca Popovic 
stated that there had been “more difficulty” in trading with 
the USSR since the outbreak of the new anti-Tito cam- 
paign. He charged that the Soviets were delaying promised 
agriculture shipments, as well as 200,000 tons of coking 
coal already contracted for, and had postponed meetings 
ol the two-nation commission that was to supervise the 
exchanges of goods. Czechoslovakia was also refusing de- 
liveries of promised coking coal, Popovic said. He estimated 


that trade with the Soviet bloc would fall 15 to 20 per 


cent below the quotas envisaged at the beginning of the 
year, although “no major difficulties” had appeared as yet 
with the other Communist States, and negotiations had a 
ready begun in Belgrade with representatives of Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary 

Popovi also hinted that the USSR had made attempts to 


eliminate Yugoslavia from markets abroad, specifically 1 


relation to the “uncommitted” countries. There, he said 


‘some nations, using uneconomic prices and other means 
are trying to push us out of the Arab markets.” 
The official Soviet trade with Yugoslavia was 


voiced in a Radio Moscow broadcast in the Serbo-Croatiat 


Stand on 


‘ 


language, November 28. While advocating “mutually ad 


vantageous” economic exchanges, the broadcast drew the 
line at “mutual assistance vhich it stated was “not real 
ISti« when one of the countries was “continually attack 


ing the Socialist camp.” In effect, the broadcast seemed t 
be saving that it would be trade not aid, as fa is the 
[ SSR was concerned, so IOI! the Yugoslavs remained 


outside the Soviet bloc 


Ideology and "Uncommitted" Countries 


\s in the past, much of the ideological polemics bet 
Yugoslavia and the loc centered on relatior 
uncommitted, formerly colonial countries of the Ne 
Far East The Tito government has, of cours¢ xerted it 
self to foster closet th nations which, thou 
colonial, are also non-Communist At the ime time 
USSR—and to the best of its ability, Communist China 
by means of credit grants. diplomat support and, doubt 
less, infiltration, have bent all their efforts t I 
the alle fiance of the new States The Yug ivS I S le 
opportunities to demonstrate that there can be no equa 
once a country Nas fallen nto the soviet-C:ihinese orbit 
The following excerpts tron i Radio Bel rade broadcast 
November 18, discussin i Politika article, are case 
point 

H nm M k ' 

em the un } d 

ful XIstence \ i i I I 

nuch closer and w k ) 
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of the world, many loyal partisans of the cause of better 
understanding between nations were lost. Two years ago 
in China a fine story about one hundred flowers was told 
in the of Now 


from this same country we hear stories which bear no re- 


connection with theme coexistence. 


semblance whatsoever to flowers, but instead . . . statistics 
about the number of Chinese who could survive an atomic 
war More and more countries come forward to con- 
firm what Yugoslavia has claimed: that a correct policy 


can be conducted in a country without joining blocs.” 


President Tito’s November 23 speech, quoted above, 
made a point of “Yugoslavia’s great prestige in the Asian 
countries of the Near, Middle and Far East,” a prestige 
he said, liked of the Eastern 


He added that these countries “know 


which, by 


“was not many 
Socialist countries.” 


very well that, if they have economic 


and other forms of 
relations with Yugoslavia, our country will never export any 
political, theoretical or other things to their countries.” 
Yugoslavia, he stated, did not “agree with Stalin’s prac- 
tice” in these matters 

The Stalin theme was also hit by the Yugoslavs on the 
first anniversary of the 12-nation Moscow “Declaration of 
a Commonwealth of Socialist States.” (By their gesture of 
independence in refusing to sign this document, the Tito 
government 


brought 


on the second anti-Yugoslav cam- 


paign.) While the Satellite States all ran editorials prais- 
ing the Declaration, one of the official Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party organs, Kommunist (Belgrade), November 
20, called it a “direct negation of the 20th Party Congress 
of the USSR” and a retreat from “the positive processes 
commenced in Eastern Europe after Stalin’s death.” The 
same point was made by Borba, November 28. which went 
on to reply to attacks on Yugoslavia for its contacts with 
Western Social Democratic Parties. The Belgrade journal 
stated that Khrushchev 


tacts at the 20th Party Congress. 


had advocated such con- 
“Does this herald a 
change in Soviet policies on coexistence?” Borba queried, 
and the 


himself 


again cautioned uncommitted nations 


to avoid 
joining either bloc. 


Chinese Influence Grows 


Satellite press coverage of events in China continued to 
In 
these huge, integrated and completely regi- 
mented super-collectives of farms and factories, the official 
newspapers appeared to bend their principal efforts in two 
directions: on a practical level they stressed the necessity 
for great increases in trade with China in order to answer 
the enormous needs of the still shaky commune system; on 
an ideological level the papers sought to assure their read- 


focus on the recent development of the communes. 


writing ol 


ers that the Chinese were not indulging in leftwing re- 
visionism, but were—-under their own “peculiar” national 
conditions—correctly building “Socialism” according to the 
tenets of Marxism-Leninism. As in the past, however, the 
East European press made it plain that communes would 
not, at least in the forseeable future, be instituted at home 

Ihe increased trade theme and the “particularly great 
need of the Chinese for imported goods” was stressed by the 


Hungarian Party journal, Nepszabadsag (Budapest), No- 
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vember 21. The newspaper stated that “many factories in 
the USSR have already decided to speed up deliveries to 
China, and Czechoslovakia and East Germany are follow- 
ing their example. . . [and] it is our comradely duty to the 
Chinese people, our obligation dictated by our mutual aims 
and the international solidarity of the proletariat, to do 
likewise.” 

The other Satellite countries also urged increased trade 
and quicker deliveries, and negotiations for exchange of 
goods were in progress between China and the entire bloc. 
According to Radio Warsaw, November 19, “China is now 
Poland’s most important customer as regards completed 
industrial objects.” A day earlier the same source reported 
that Polish specialists would supervise the constriction of 
three fully-equipped nitrogenous fertilizer factories already 
delivered to China. 

The ideological dilemma posed by the communes was 
treated by the Slovak Party organ Pravda (Bratislava 
November 16, which was apparently worried by some con- 
trasting developments in China and the Soviet Union. The 
USSR has gone no further than to amalgamate its col- 
lectives; the hand it its 
machine tractor MTS) and in general has fol- 
lowed a policy of industrial decentralization, as have the 
other East European countries. The Slovak paper asserted 
that the “reorganization” of the Soviet MTS system and 
the Chinese communes 


on other 


recently disbanded 


stations 


“are not in conflict with general 
principles of the Marxist-Leninist theory on Socialist own- 
ership.” Chinese “special conditions,’ according to the 
Bratislava journal, dictated the move, which will “lead in 
the end” to a state of affairs in which “all members of 
society will have equal relationship to the means of pro- 
duction.” 

In a message in Serbo-Croat, aimed at the Yugoslavs, 
December 3, Radio Prague attempted to rebut some of the 
lito government's criticisms of the communes. 


tary 


The mili- 
organization of the super-collectives was called ‘in- 
dispensable for this period of construction,’ and _ there 
a denial that “anyone drives the peasants to join 
them.” The broadcast also averred that children were not 
separated from their parents by the exigencies of commune 
work. 


was 


Tito Denounces Communes 


In a speech on November 23, Yugoslav President Tito 
again called China to task for being most vocal of the 
Communist countries in attacks on the Yugoslav leader- 
ship. (Radio Belgrade, November 23.) He also restated 
another theme, namely that China’s propaganda virulence 
stemmed from fear that “Titoist” ideas would endanger the 
success of Stalinist policies of the Mao regime: 


“Of course, such a road to Socialism as that of Yugo- 
slavia obstructs in their country [China] the kind of de- 
velopment which they have now started with their com- 
munes. Whatever they are, the communes certainly do 
not seem to have much in common with the Marxist con- 
ception of building Socialism. The Chinese feel that 
Yugoslavia acts as a factor which slows them down and 
which should be destroyed. Well, if this—how shall I put 


it—military road of developing Socialism appeals to them, 
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even 140 crates a day!” Another girl in the brigade wrote to her father: 


all my school-mates. 
farmers are very pleased with us.” 
Bulgarian Party First Secretary 


.. I think we have got over our initial fatigue and are really good workers now 
Photo and quoted text from Bulgaria Today 
Todor Zhivkov, in a recent speech to his Central Committee, stated boldly 
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The "Volunteers" 


rHE AREA, there has been a recent incre 


ast 


oe GHOUT 


in stress on the importance of “voluntary” work. Espe- 


cially in Bulgaria, this form of labor conscription—it 


1S, 


ol 
This 
pac king 


course, in no sense “voluntary” 


is being emphasized 
picture shows two Sofia schoolgirls “voluntarily 


tomatoes, after an “appeal” from the collective farmers for 
help. The accompanying text explains 


It 


Its Central Committee appealed to the secondary 


“] lelp Was badly 
needed. 


Youth. 


school pupils of towns and villages to yoIn 1n the drive by 


came 


from the Dimitroy 


Union of People’s 


forming youth brigades This also accounted for 


the 


pre- 
p! 


sumably “would count toward” 


1S 


meant twenty-day 


labor service obligatory for every secondary school pupil 


The appeal found ready response.” The two girls above 
in a “brigade” of | 
Obreshevska, at left. is 


girl, the personification ol sweet 


were 00 Sofia schoolchildren Antoietta 


described 


as “a gracelul slip of a 
the 


goes on to give a prime example of the speed-up 


sixteen” In which 


‘| Miss 


Obreshevska| is also the best pupil in her class. But here 


text 


she barely managed to pack 50 to 


Antoinetta knew that she 


bU crates ol 


could do much bette 


tomatoes a 


day at first 


once she got used to it. And sure enough, she began to put 


on speed every day, she got up to 80 then to 100, 120 and 
“T feel stronger and stronger every day and so do 

The 
Septembet 1958 


Phe 


cooperative 


in English 


Soha), 


question of the participation of schoolchildren in the development of our industry, construction and agriculture must als 


be considered. This would also help the Communist education of schoolchildren.” 


then that is their business, but let them leave us alone 


All the major Yugoslav papers, including, of course, the 


two main Belgrade dailies, Borba and Politika, carried 
reports from China in their November 21, 22 and 25 
editions on “great dissatisfaction,’ especially among 


Chinese peasants, over the system of communes. According 
to the Yugoslav journals, the Chinese leaders “have ap- 
plied the command system to the masses.” The papers also 
referred to the communes as examples of “Chinese revision- 
ism” and asked why there had been no Soviet bloc criticism 


of them on those grounds. 


Extensive Travel by Delegations 


Party 
months 


leaders were on the move during the 
of 1958. Chiefly notable were the journeys of 
Yugoslav President Tito to Asia and Africa and of East 
German First Secretary Walter Ulbricht to Warsaw; Party 
chief Novotny and Premier Munnich 
of Hungary also journeyed in the East European area. 


The Ulbricht trip, December 9-14, came in the wake of 


last two 


of Czechoslovakia 


the Berlin crisis and was undoubtedly aimed at improving 
Polish-East German relations. 


At the end of the visit the 
Party heads of the two States signed a joint communique 


45 


Radio Sofia 


November 11 





Radio Warsaw, December 15) which endorsed the Soviet 
proposals on Berlin and _ the present Polish-East German 
boundaries. (See Crisis Over Berlin, above 

lito’s long-heralde qa yourney began Decembe I with the 
United Arab Republic, Indonesia, India, Burma and othe 


countries on the agenda 


It was anti ipated that the Yugo- 


slav leader’s standing witl 


the “uncommitted rme 

colonial countries would be further augmented by face-to 
lace meetings, in Spite of the Soviet bloc’s cont nuing at 
tempts to undermine his position with the neutralis 

The Czechoslovak ae le gation to Bulgaria was led by 
First Secretary Novotny, Premier Siroky and National As 
sembly Chairman Fierlinge1 They halted briefly on the 
way to Sofia at the Bucharest station, November 20, where 
there Was a personal elcome trom Romanian Party hier 
archs, including First Party Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej and 


Premier Stoica, and next day arrived in the Bulgarian capi 


tal. They stayed until November 27, then signed a joint 
declaration of routine support for Soviet bloc policies 
On December 10 Hungarian Premier Ferenc Munnich 


and Politburo Member Gvorgy Marosan led a delegation to 
Although Party chief Kadar 


] } ¢ ] ' 
first reported as the delegation head {Radio Budapest. 


Czechoslovakia had been at 


De 


8), an announced “sudden illness” kept him at home 
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The Big Leap 
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the Chinese, will attempt to achieve their vast production 
targets by 
sources, particularly idle machinery and manpower. Zhiv- 


kov estimated that by putting the peasants to work in the 


a more intensive exploitation of existing re- 


slack months of fall, winter and early spring the economy 
In 
addition, white collar workers in the government and Party 


will be 


would gain by “a few hundred million work-days.” 


apparatus-—““women under 45 and men under 50” 


—w 


a 


BN A sa ee 


= 





t 


soodeut, by the Sovak artist Orest Dubay. appeared on the 
re puge i n rage weekly Nuitura ; \o h. Yaa t 
ne i erres cailed “Seng of ie ts depiction of a tlower- 
iucKing 1d crusMed by amuscape of railroad bridges. hugh- 
enmsivl .iITes elevision aeriais and jet Dilanes is {iriking contras 
} * Assical immunist exaitation of material progress 
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asked to work in factories and farms for 30 or 40 days a 
Even school children are to be mobilized in youth 
brigades. All of this extra labor will be employed at man- 
ual work in agriculture, industry and construction, per- 
forming tasks “for which we do not at present have suf- 
ficient machines.” 


year. 









Two Views on Religion 


A” INTERESTING CONTRAST is presented by the two follow- 

ing comments on religion, the first Czechoslovak, the 
second Polish. The Czechoslovak remarks contain the rigid 
and dogmatic Communist line, quite divorced from the 
realities of the Marxist deity, “history”; the Polish state- 
ments, despite the source and despite the current Church- 
State tensions in Poland, display a vastly more objective 
and rational perception of historical and social realities. 













From Jihoceska Pravda (Ceske Budejovice), July 22: 


“Religious morality is still very dangerous, particularly 
in the ideological sphere. Believers are constantly told that 
people can do nothing without God’s will, because their 
fate is in the hands of God. Man is a worm, God’s slave. 
Such morality deprives man of all the qualities which are 
needed in the fight for earthly happiness. It holds that 
earthly life is but a transitory period on the way to life 










eternal. This basic religious concept is immoral, against all 
humanity. At every step life proves that all this is non- 


sense. 





From Argumenty (Warsaw), the bi-monthly of the All- 
Polish Association of Atheists and Freethinkers, September 
1-15: 



























“There is no European culture without Christianity. . . . 
Christianity, with all its faults, simply belongs to the his- 
tory of Europe. . . . Christianity inspired, in most cases in 
the negative sense, many permanent cultural values. 

Masterpieces of literature of the Renaissance, of the age 
of reason and of the 19th century came into being owing 
to this negative inspiration; it is of minor importance that 
these works fill the lists of the [Roman Catholic 
Finally, various interpretations of Christianity 


Index. 
e.g., formal- 
ly and ideologically inspired social movements) were born 
of the conflict of medieval and modern times. In this sense 
Christianity, or other heresies . . . made essential contribu- 
tions to the shaping of Europe’s character and history. 
“Still greater and geographically wider is the importance 
of various elements of Christian culture which have 
become components of all-human culture: music, Dante, 
certain religious painting, Gothic cathedrals with their . 
architecture and sculpture, today the work of Bernanos and 
Mauriac—these are a few examples of values which belong 
to the general culture. . . . These works were born in the 
climate of Christianity and bear its distinctive mark. . . 
“In Christian philosophy and also in religion essential 
problems of the times were often expressed. Some of these 
are important even today. . Contemporary Catholicism 
contains matters which are the contents of people’s lives; 
it contains problems and. . 


of first-rate importance.” 


. values which sometimes are 
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Most of his speech was devoted to a discussion of “re- 
serves’ —i.e., untapped sources of wealth which the new 
program is intended to exploit. Reserves of labor, he esti- 
mated, were sufficient to raise the national income by 
eral billion /eva annually.” 
for increasing production: 

Agriculture. 


Cini 
Other reserves and possibilities 
Adoption of more efficient methods in 
livestock breeding and poultry raising. Expansion of irri- 
gated areas. Use of improved methods in the cultivation 
of fruits, vegetables, cotton and tobacco. 


Industry. Operation of existing machinery round-the- 
clock. Introduction of the assembly line wherever possible. 


Improvement of machines. Saving of raw materials. Faster 
construction of new enterprises. Utilization of waste prod- 
ucts. Expansion of open-cut coal mining 


Improvement 
of personnel in the machinery industry. 


"New Difficulties” 
Zhivkov 


not be expected to leap forward at the same rate, and 


conceded that all sectors of the economy could 


that there was a danger that “certain disparities and prob- 
lems will There would 


increased capital investment 


occul o 


inevitably be a need for 


The transportation system, 
already a “weak point” in the economy, would be faced 
with much greater demands. The doubling of agricultural 
production by next year, or even any significant increase, 
would create problems of handling, storing and marketing 
the crop. Additional imports of machinery, equipment and 
raw materials would impose a strain on the trade balanc« 
He glossed over most of these problems by calling upon the 
State Planning Commission, the ministries and the depart- 
ments to “examine” the difficulties and “seek solutions 

He admitted that there would be a serious financial prob- 
lem: “It is evident that we shall rely on the increased in- 
come resulting from the prefulfillment of the production 
plans, on the turnover of goods, on the reduction of pri 
forth 


Therefore. 


duction costs, and so These sources, however, are 


not sufficient. 


additional must be 


found.” He called upon all public enterprises ind agencies 


“We must save the peo- 


sources 


to wage a struggle for economy 


ple’s funds. We must save every lez and every finka 
(his is the order of the day.” 
"Step in the Mud a Little” 
On the political level Zhivkov called lor more active 


participation on the part of leaders and organizers and 
criticized the past. “Let our leaders 
step in the mud a little; let them sweat and work together 
with the people 


their “passivity” in 


They will not lose anything by this. Our 


movement must be understood as a 


movement of leaders 


and masses. . . . The success of our great initiative depends 
greatly on the personal example set by Communists, and 


in the first place on the 


personal example set by the 


leaders.” 

A shake-up in the bureaucracy was implied when Zhiv- 
kov called upon the ministries and central organizations to 
send 


“specialists, engineers, technicians, water-supply ex- 


perts, planners, financial specialists to work for a long time 
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BULGARIA 


The Big Leap 


The grandiose expansion schemes in Bulgaria, first an- 
see December 1958 East Europe, 
were described in further detail by First Secretary 
Zhivkov on November 11 Rabotnichesko Delo 
November 14 The occasion was “enlarged 
session” the Party 
included local Secretaries and other leading activists. Zhiv- 
kov explained that the aim of fulfilling the Third Five Year 
Plan (1958-1962 


the belief that Bulgaria must “make a great leap forward 


nounced late in Octobe: 
p 
Todor 
Sohal, 


plenary 


»2 


an 


ol 


Central Committee which 


in “three to four years” was predicated on 


in which every year will be equivalent to several years of 
quiet and 
to 


gradual development.” He went on, however, 
that the Plan 


Congress in June—-had been 


indicate formally adopted at the Party 


For 


ample, while the Plan had called for a 35 percent increase 


largely abandoned. ex- 


in agricultural output by 1962, Zhivkov announced that 
“agriculture in 1959 must double its production as com- 
pared to 1958, while agricultural production in 1960 must 
be three 1958.” 
the economy will also be speeded up in an effort to attain 
the national income planned for 1962 by 1961 


( Jpposition te 


times as high as ‘that of Other sectors of 


) this speed-up by a significant proportion 


of the Party was apparent from Zhivkov’s remarks on “the 
fears of some of our comrades” 
State 


and his criticism of “‘com- 


rades from the Planning Commission” who had asked 
He branded 
“lack of 
failure to understand the char- 
the fulfillment of 


He called for an entirely 


ior more ume 


No 


confidence in 


in which to revise their plans 
“Enemy 


as 


the attitude characterized by 
victory 
ol 


ahead of 


and 


acter and essence the movement for 


1 


economic tasks 


time.” 


new approach to economic planning 


Comrades from planning organizations must understand 


s being prepared with the direct participa 


f workers throughout the country 


task of the planning authorities at headquarters and 


take the 


partments, 


other initiative 


places 


togethe rw ith 


the 


and, 


ministries and de to cooperate for greatest 


ossible discs ver 


oft reserves in our economy 


The way 
n which the econ 


Iding 


and 


mic Plan is now being prepared by 
enterprises Du 
ith the direct 


form the basis of 


organizations, collective farms, et 


active participation of workers, must 
our planning Only after these views 
a Plan 
which will re present a gene ralization of the possibilities dis 


Phis the 
In 


pre sent me thod of plan 


are considered should the final Plan be prepared 


covered from below and above is and 


correct 


plannin this 


connection, we 
it out that in the 
dose of 


arg Passivily 


Chinese Tactics 


Though Zhivkov made the usual obeisance to the Com- 
munist Party 
the 


of the Soviet Union as “our glorious teacher,” 
he a startling resemblance to 
current practices in Communist China, which has also em- 


barked The Bulgarians, like 


program outlined bore 


on a “great leap forward.” 
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the Chinese, will attempt to achieve their vast production 
targets by a more intensive exploitation of existing re- 
sources, particularly idle machinery and manpower. Zhiv- 
kov estimated that by putting the peasants to work in the 
slack months of fall, winter and early spring the economy 
would gain by “a few hundred million work-days.” In 
addition, white collar workers in the government and Party 
apparatus——“‘women under 45 and men under 50”—will be 


Walt 


iH of 


~4 
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>. 
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I 


This woodeut, by the Slovak artist Orest Dubay, appeared on the 
front page of the Prague weekly Kultura 58, No. 46, 1958: it is 
one of a series called “Song of Life.” Its depiction of a flower- 
plucking child crushed by a landscape of railroad bridges, high- 
tension wires, television aerials and jet planes is a striking contrast 
to the classical Communist exaltation of material progress. 
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asked to work in factories and farms for 30 or 40 days a 
year. Even school children are to be mobilized in youth 
brigades. All of this extra labor will be employed at man- 
ual work in agriculture, industry and construction, per- 
forming tasks “for which we do not at present have suf- 
ficient machines.” 


Two Views on Religion 


A® INTERESTING CONTRAST is presented by the two follow- 

ing comments on religion, the first Czechoslovak, the 
second Polish. The Czechoslovak remarks contain the rigid 
and dogmatic Communist line, quite divorced from the 
realities of the Marxist deity, “history”; the Polish state- 
ments, despite the source and despite the current Church- 


State tensions in Poland, display a vastly more objective 


and rational perception of historical and social realities. 


From Jihoceska Pravda (Ceske Budejovice), July 22: 


ae: 


“Religious morality is still very dangerous, particularly 
in the ideological sphere. Believers are constantly told that 
people can do nothing without God’s will, because their 
fate is in the hands of God. Man is a worm, God’s slave. 
Such morality deprives man of all the qualities which are 
needed in the fight for earthly happiness. It holds that 
earthly life is but a transitory period on the way to life 
eternal. This basic religious concept is immoral, against all 
humanity. At every step life proves that all this is non- 


sense. 


From Argumenty (Warsaw), the bi-monthly of the All- 
Polish Association of Atheists and Freethinkers, September 
1-15: 


“There is no European culture without Christianity. . . . 
Christianity, with all its faults, simply belongs to the his- 
tory of Europe. . . . Christianity inspired, in most cases in 
the negative sense, many permanent cultural values. 
Masterpieces of literature of the Renaissance, of the age 
of reason and of the 19th century came into being owing 
to this negative inspiration; it is of minor importance that 
these works fill the lists of the [Roman Catholic] Index. 
Finally, various interpretations of Christianity (e.g., formal- 
ly and ideologically inspired social movements) were born 
of the conflict of medieval and modern times. In this sense 
Christianity, or other heresies . . . made essential contribu- 
tions to the shaping of Europe’s character and history. 

“Still greater and geographically wider is the importance 

of various elements of Christian culture which have 
become components of all-human culture: music, Dante, 
certain religious painting, Gothic cathedrals with their . 
architecture and sculpture, today the work of Bernanos and 
Mauriac—these are a few examples of values which belong 
to the general culture. . . . These works were born in the 
climate of Christianity and bear its distinctive mark. . . 

“In Christian philosophy and also in religion essential 
problems of the times were often expressed. Some of these 
are important even today. . Contemporary Catholicism 
contains matters which are the contents of people’s lives; 
it contains problems and... 
of first-rate importance.” 


values which sometimes are 


Most of his speech was devoted to a discussion of “re- 
serves —i.e., untapped sources of wealth which the new 
program is intended to exploit. Reserves of labor, he esti- 
mated, were sufficient to raise the national income by “‘sev- 
eral billion /eva annually.” Other reserves and possibilities 
for increasing production: 

Agriculture. Adoption of more efficient methods in 
livestock breeding and poultry raising. Expansion of irri- 
gated areas. Use of improved methods in the cultivation 
of fruits, vegetables, cotton and tobacco. 


Industry. Operation of existing machinery round-the- 


clock. Introduction of the assembly line wherever possible. 


Improvement of machines. Saving of raw materials. Faster 
construction of new enterprises. Utilization of waste prod- 
ucts. Expansion of open-cut coal mining 


Improvement 
of personnel in the machinery industry. 


"New Difficulties" 


Zhivkov conceded that all sectors of the economy could 
not be expected to leap forward at the same rate, and 
that there was a danger that “certain disparities and prob- 
lems will occur.” There would inevitably be a need for 
increased capital investment. The transportation system, 
already a “weak point” in the economy, would be faced 
with much greater demands. The doubling of agricultural 
production by next year, or even any significant increase, 
would create problems of handling, storing and marketing 
the crop. Additional imports of machinery, equipment and 
raw materials would impose a strain on the trade balance 
He glossed over most of these problems by calling upon the 
State Planning Commission, the ministries and the depart- 
ments to “examine” the difficulties and “seek solutions.” 
He admitted that there would be a serious financial prob- 
lem: “It is evident that we shall rely on the increased in- 
come resulting from the prefulfillment of the production 
plans, on the turnover of goods, on the reduction of pro 
duction costs, and so forth. These sources, however, are 


not sufficient. Therefore, additional must be 


found.” He called upon all public enterprises and agencies 
“We must save the peo- 
ple’s funds. We must save every lev and evet totinka 


i 


sources 


to wage a struggle for economy 


Ihis is the order of the day.” 


"Step in the Mud a Little” 


On the political level Zhivkov called for more active 
participation on the part of leaders and organizers and 
criticized their “passivity” in the 
step in the mud a little; 


with the people. 


past. “Let our leaders 


let them sweat and work together 
They will not lose anything by this. Our 


movement must be understood as a movement of leaders 
and masses The success of our great initiative depends 


greatly on the persona example set by Communists, and 


in the first place on the personal example set by the 


leaders.” 

A shake-up in the bureaucracy was implied when Zhiv- 
kov called upon the ministries and central organizations to 
send 


“specialists, engineers, technicians, water-supply ex- 


perts, planners, financial specialists to work for a long time 
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in various places. If such specialists are sent to various 
places, I am sure that the work of the central departments 


will not suffer, and the specialists will also profit from it.” 


Decree on Land Reclamation 


Some of the principal measures involved in the “big 
leap’ were set forth in a government decree on November 
17. (Rabotnichesko Delo, November 18.) It required col- 
lective farms to mobilize all of their able-bodied members 
for “expanding irrigated areas, reclaiming new land, im- 
proving pastures and meadows, clearing fields of brush. 
unnecessary trees and stones, improving river beds and ra- 
vines, discovering new perennial crops, and taking other 
measures during the autumn, winter and spring which will 
contribute toward the more rapid expansion of the mate- 
In general, 
everything possible must be done to expand the irrigated 


ial production basis of the collective farms.” 


areas, which are to increase by 150,000 hectares in 1959 
and by a million hectares at the end of the Plan. 

The decree contained a number of provisions covering 
the technical aspects of the land program. The cost will 
evidently fall largely upon the collective farms, which will 
be required to pay for pumps, power units and other 
equipment necessary for irrigation, and for cement, pipes, 
iron, timber and electrical equipment used in the vrious 
construction projects. The money, according to the decree, 
will be deducted from the collective income of the farmers. 

Meanwhile the press had taken up the propaganda 
“idleness during non-agricultural sea- 
Rabotnichesko Delo, November 25, called for more 
action on the collective farms. It said that on November 
22, in the district of Vratsa, only 52,743 peasants were 
working on irrigation and other projects out of 288,453 
who were available 


campaign against 


sons.” 


Likewise, in the district of Pleven, 
only 19.569 out of 155.342 were at work. 


Damyanov Dead, Ganev President 


Georgi Damyanov, President of the Presidium of the 
National Assembly (i.e., titular Head of State) and mem- 
ber of the Politburo, died suddenly while attending the 
He had been 
suffering from arteriosclerosis and heart trouble. A State 


Youth Congress in Sofia on November 27. 


funeral was held for him on November 30 and he was in- 
terred in the Sofia cemetery. Among the funeral orators 
were the Vice President of the Yugoslav government, 
Rodoljub Colakovic, and a member of the Polish Politburo, 
Ignacy Loga-Sowinski. 

Damyanov, born in 1892, became a Communist organ- 
izer in Vratsa after World War I, and took part in the 
uprising of September 1923. He fled to Yugoslavia, re- 
turned to Bulgaria secretly in 1924, and escaped to Yugo- 
He spent 16 years in the USSR, 
graduating from the Frunze Military Academy and _ be- 
coming a military specialist in the Comintern. From 1935 
to 1938 he was in Bulgaria illegally. He came back to 
Bulgaria in 1944 as an officer in the Soviet Army 

He had been a member of the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Party since 1936, a Politburo member since 


slavia again in 1926 


1944, and a member of the National Assembly since 1945. 
He was Minister of Defense from November 1946, to April 
1950, when he became President. 


"Justice in Sandomierz" 


_— MITISM STILL seems to be widely prevalent 
** in Poland, especially in the countryside. The 
weekly Polityka (Warsaw), October 18, 1958, gave 
the following vivid case history of an anti-Semitism 
that does not, for the moment at any rate, manifest 
itself in overt violence, but burns deeply within the 
fabric of life. The town of Sandomierz is one of the 
oldest in Poland; it is in Kielce Province. 

“One of the most vivid examples of clericalism and 
anti-Semitism in Sandomierz is the famous case of 
Dr. Maria K. For many years she has been the sub- 
ject of incessant attacks, nasty comment and chi- 
canery. And the only reason for this is that ‘she lives 
with a Jew.’ Because of that she was fired from her 
job and deprived of her medical practice during the 
period of errors and deviations [i.e., the Stalinist per- 
iod|. This was and is the reason for obscene threats 
Finally 
she was again dismissed from 
her work at the Sandomierz hospital in 1957. The 
decision to do so was made at the meeting of the 
People’s County Council presidium. It is noteworthy 
that in this presidium are members of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee executive and two members of the 
Sejm [Parliament] of the Polish People’s Republic. 
Nobody protested. The proposition for dismissal was 


over the telephone, various rumors, etc. 
and just listen to this! 


made by a presidium member, the director of the 
health department of the People’s County Council, a 
physician and a Sejm deputy. . . . 

“*As long as you live with the Jew,’ he told her, 
‘you will have trouble. Leave him and everything will 
be all right.” However, as a result of intervention by 
the presidium of the Kielce Province People’s Council 
and the Ministry of Health, the scandalous decision 
had to be withdrawn. The Sandomierz clique, which 
was forced to do this, nevertheless got its own back 
by imposing on her the highest income tax of the 
whole health service in that province. The crowning 
point of the Sandomierz injustice was a talk between 
the departmental director of the Ministry of Health 
and the two Sejm members of Sandomierz. The latter 
tried to force the Ministry to change its decision in 
the case of Dr. Maria K. “They argued and threat- 
ened to such an extent,’ says the director of the cadres 
department, Karol Piskozub, ‘that I had to ask them 
to leave my office.” He did not change the decision. 

“The attacks of the Sandomierz gangsters did not 
ease up for a moment, but increased their intensity. 
During the last few weeks the situation has become 
quite unbearable. While I was there someone cut the 
ground wire of the doctor’s X-ray machine in her 


offic S 
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Ganev Succeeds 

Damyanov was succeeded as President of the Presidium 
by Dimitur Ganev, a member of the Politburo and Presi- 
dent of the Assembly’s Commission on Foreign Affairs. 
Ganev was born in 1898, the son of a shepherd, and has 
been active in the Party since 1921. He spent the war 
years in Bulgaria. He has been a Central Committee mem- 
ber since 1927. At the Third Party Plenum in June 1950 
he was criticized by Anton Yugov for “deficiencies” in his 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, and between March 1954 and 
July 1957 he was excluded from the Politburo. 


Youth and Education 


First Party Secretary Zhivkov had a message for the 
Communist youth movement at a Congress in Sofia on De- 
cember 1. The Congress began with a resolution changing 
the movement’s name from the “Dimitrov Union of Peo- 
ple’s Youth” to the “Dimitrov Communist Youth Union,” 
thus raising it from a front organization to a junior wing 
of the Communist Party. Zhivkov told them in his long 
speech (broadcast by Radio Sofia) that the timetable for 
building Communism in Bulgaria had been radically short- 
ened. “Until recently we said that the builders of Com- 
munism in our country would be our present Pioneer chil- 
dren. What a gross mistake! We were thinking conserva- 
tively. We were figuring our development on the basis of 
our present tempo of growth, which, although several 
times greater than the tempo of capitalist development, is 
nevertheless insufficient. The mistake must be corrected. 
We will begin construction of Communist Bulgaria much 
earlier than we had anticipated.” The major task facing 
the Union was, he said, the mobilization of youth for the 
fulfillment of the Five Year Plan in three to four years. 

Taking a leaf from the educational theses of “Comrade 
Khrushchev,” he spoke at length on the need for a reform 
of the educational system to bring it “closer to life.’ The 
present system of general schooling, he complained, was 
oriented too much toward higher education and did not 
prepare its students “for practical work in material pro- 
duction. Is it not true that there are many people who 
have studied 15 or 20 years, who have completed studies 
in one or two faculties, and, broadly speaking, are unable 
to drive a nail?” He called for a “basic reorganization” 
of the school system ‘‘on a polytechnical basis,” emphasizing 
participation in “material production” as an inherent part 
of education for all students: 

“Therefore, the reorganization of schools for general 
education must be made on a broad production basis, and 
all students from a certain age on, without exception, 
should simultaneously study and work in production. We 
can also discuss whether it is better to . . . permit students 

to learn for half a day and work for half a day, or to learn 
one day and work the next. 


Higher education is also to be overhauled: 


“Each student should pass through the various stages of 
work in that specialty for which he is preparing to assume 
command in production one day. Indeed, what kind of 
commander in production can one be if one does not know 
how the machine is operating, if one is afraid to approach 


In Warsaw, the trial for crimes against humanity of Erich Koch, 
former Nazi German Gauleiter for East Prussia and proconsul in 
the Ukraine, began October 20 and continued past the middle of 
December. Above. Koch and a Polish policeman in court 


Photo from Swiat (Warsaw), November 2, 195! 


At it i¢ t] tn nion 1g s sent a telegram 
to the Party fulfill 


the Five Year Plan in a shorter time 


All Komsomols and Bulgarian Youth,” it called for youth 


brigades to work at the building sites of the Kremikovtsi 
metallurgical plant, the fertilizer plant in Stara Zagora, 
the Maritsa East thermoelectric plant and “many other 


projects.” Another 30,000 young people, it said, would be 


directed into livestock breeding Radio Sofia, December 


9 
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Merging of Farms Nearly Complete 


The merging of collective farms to form larger units 
first step in the new economic speed-up—was said to have 
been nearly finished by late November. According to Ra- 
dio Sofia, December 2, the average size of a Bulgarian 
collective farm had grown from 1,304 hectares at the end 


of 1956 to 4.100 hectares at the end of November 1958. 


Price Reduction 


In order to raise “the material and cultural situation 
of the people,” the regime announced on November 16 
that it would cut prices on a variety of consumer goods, 
effective the same day. Most of the list consisted of goods 
far beyond the reach of the average Bulgarian: imported 
passenger cars and motorcycles, gasoline and oil, refrigerat- 
ors, vacuum cleaners, cameras, watches and clocks, tape 
recorders, imported nylon stockings, etc. Some of the more 
common items were: shoes and galoshes (reduced 20 to 30 
percent), iron beds and metal pots (15 percent), nails (10 
percent) and electricity for domestic use outside of Sofia 

37 to 41 percent). (Rabotnichesko Delo, November 16 


POLAND 


Economists Debate the Plan 


Disagreement among influential economists and planners 
over the nature of Poland’s future economic development 
has been admitted in the press. The Party's draft of an 
economic program for 1959-1965 was made public after the 
IT'welfth Plenum of the Central Committee in mid-Octobe1 
see East Europe, 1958, p. 43), and will be 
subject to approval or amendment at the Third Party Con- 
gress this March. The Central Committee itself was ad- 
mittedly in disagreement over some parts of the document, 


December 


particularly the proposed rate of economic growth. 

An article in the Warsaw weekly Zycie Gospodarcze on 
November 30 described discussions that took place at a 
meeting of the government's Economic Council and at a 
conference of economists held by the Academy of Sciences. 
Ihe former was concerned with the program for 1959-1965, 
and the latter with the long-range “perspective plan” cov- 
ering the years 1961-1975 which embodies the basic assump- 
tions of the planners as to the future course of Poland’s 
Zycte stated, “Different people 
took part in these two meetings, but the discussions revolved 


economy.* Gos podare m4 


around the same problems at both. . Actually, only one 
indicator was recognized as right by everybody. That is the 
demographic prognosis, which estimates that in 1965 the 
country will have 32.3 million people and, in 1975, 37.5 
million rr 

rhe writer distinguished three points of view: those who 
thought the proposed rate of development too low and 
believed that it could be raised without endangering the 

* A fairly detailed outline of the perspective plan appeared in 


Gospodarka Planowa (Warsaw), June 1958, pp. 1-8, and a few of 
the chief targets have been published in the daily press. 


population’s living standards; those who thought that the 
targets for 1965 and 1975 were too high and doubtful of 
achievement; and those who defended the plans as they 
stood. 


“One of the speakers at the . . . Academy of Sciences 
gave arguments which could be described as a sort of eco- 
nomic romanticism, and not only because of the ardent 
manner in which they were offered. . . . ‘According to the 
speaker! the possibility of a much faster rate of develop- 
ment [between 1960 and 1975] exists because Poland lives 
in the family of Socialist countries; in the Socialist camp 
.. . Neither 
did he recognize the fact that our development may be 
limited by the foreign trade balance. Thus [he claimed] it 
would be possible to expand the exports of machinery con- 


there are no limits to raw material supplies. 


siderably, and import in exchange iron ore, chemicals, natu- 
ral gas, crude oil, fodder, grain, etc. In agriculture there are 
also much greater possibilities of development, as can be 
seen in People’s China and Bulgaria, [he said]. Thus the per- 
spective plan should be predicated on a relatively fast rate 
of collectivization in the countryside. 

“These views |and others like them] are opposed by those 
who believe that the long-term plans are too ambitious. 

. On the negative side it was observed that our plans 
have always assumed a more rational exploitation of raw 
materials . . In reality, however, the assumed targets 
have never yet been achieved. . . . Another speaker pointed 
to . . . the inadequate preparation of cadres. . . . Can 


a St, 
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“Hen and Cock,” a Polish modern ceramic design. According to 
the accompanying text, such Polish ceramics aroused considerable 
international interest when displayed at the 1958 Milan Fair. 


Photo from Polish Foreign Trade (Warsaw), No. 44 (3), 1958 











education be raised to the necessary level? . . . Among 
agricultural specialists there are also great doubts whether 
agricultural production can be increased by 30 percent 
within 7 years.” 


Anti-Church Campaign 


Attacks on the Church continued in the weeks after 
the Vatican conclave which elected a new Pope, though 
their intensity was lower than during the summer. At a 
meeting of the central board of the Polish Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation on November 15, its chairman, Jerzy Jodlowski, 
accused the clergy of intolerance toward unbelievers, of 
instigating hostility to the public order, and of attempting 
to interfere with the administration of laws. In particular, 
he accused them of denouncing unbelievers from the pulpit, 
of attempting to justify petty thievery and other economic 
offenses, and of interfering with the legal practice of abor- 
tion. The board passed a resolution expressing the organi- 
zation’s disapproval of these actions. (Trybuna Ludu 
[Warsaw], November 16.) 

The youth paper Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw) reported 
on November 14 the case of a Father Zielinski who was 
indicted for “employing physical punishment against pupils 
who attended his religious classes.” Although the court 
dismissed the case for lack of evidence, the newspaper up- 
held the charges and criticized the court decision. 

Radio Warsaw has programmed a number of anti-re- 
ligious broadcasts. One on November 19 described the 
difficulties of a girl who had been dismissed from the Con- 
vent of Felician Sisters because she had reported “the 
unseemly interest of the nuns in worldly affairs.” 


New Catholic Publishing House 

A detente was reached in one area of the Church-State 
conflict with the announcement that a lay Catholic group 
will be permitted to form a publishing company, “Znak.” 
Its editorial board will include members of the Catholic 
Sejm (Parliament) deputies’ group of that name, members 
of the Warsaw Catholic Intelligentsia Club, and members 
of the editorial staffs of Tygodnik Powszechny (Cracow 
a Catholic weekly newspaper, and Znak 
Catholic monthly. 


(Cracow), a 
According to Tygodnik Powszechny, 
November 23, the new firm was in the process of getting 


official approval for its 1959 publishing plan. 


Spy Stories 

While the Soviets were whipping up tension over the 
Berlin situation, the Polish authorities published a story 
about a 28-year-old man, Jan Gulajewicz, who had been 
recruited as an “American spy” during a visit to West 
Berlin. When he returned to Poland he contacted the 
police. Because he reported the information voluntarily, 
no charges were pressed. (Express Wieczorny [Warsaw], 
November 15.) 

On November 26 Radio Warsaw reported the sentencing 
of Kurt Kitta and Jozef Lewicki for espionage activities 
as agents of the American intelligence service. Kitta was 
said to have been recruited by an American agent in Frank- 
furt am Main in October 1957. During three trips to Po- 
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land carrying false documents, he recruited Lewicki to help 
him collect military information. Kitta was sentenced to 
13 years imprisonment and Lewicki to five. 


Gomulka Condemns Strikes 


In a speech at the textile center of Lodz on November 
22, First Party Secretary Gomulka hailed the militant his- 
tory of the textile workers. After a long recital of the bitter 
strikes carried out by the workers during “capitalist years,” 
he said that “there are no longer any reasons which would 
force trade unions and the working class to undertake 
such strikes as a way of defending their interests. . . . The 
dialectics of history are such that many an action which 
was considered revolutionary yesterday, today becomes 
counterrevolutionary.” (Radio Warsaw, November 22.) 

At a celebration of Miners’ Day in the Silesian mining 
center of Gliwice on December 3, Gomulka congratulated 
the miners for the progress the industry had made in the 
last two years. He noted that productivity per man-day 
had risen by five percent in 1958, and that the annual plan 
had been overfulfilled by more than a million tons of coal 
He recalled to them that in 1954 the average miner had 
worked 305 days whereas in 1958, because of the reduction 
in Sunday shifts and overtime work, the average was only 
270 days. Then he closed his long speech by asking them 
to work one Sunday without wages in 1959, as a contribu- 
tion to the school-building program. “By adopting and 
carrying out this proposal, miners can start a chain of 
similar pledges by other detachments of the working class 
and even of the peasant masses. The staffs of brick fac- 
tories, lime kilns, cement factories and other enterprises 
could follow their example.” (Trybuna Ludu, Dec. 4. 


Rokossowski Honored 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossowski. 


who headed Poland’s armed forces during the Stalinist years 
and was eased out after the October days, received an offi 
cial visit from the Polish ambassador to Moscow on Novem- 
ber 18. The ambassador presented the Marshal with a com- 
memorative medal the Polish Ministry of De- 
fense in celebration of the fifteenth anniversary of the Pol- 
ish armed forces. 


Polish-born Soviet 


issued by 


Radio Moscow, November 21 


HUNGARY 


Elections Bring No Changes 


The “centrist” faction of Party chief Janos Kadar con- 
tinued in nominal charge of the puppet State, following 
the “victory” of the unopposed, single-slate regime ticket 
in the November 16 elections 
balloting since the October 1956 Revolt, 6,493,680 (98.4 
percent) of the eligible voters went to the polls, and of these 
6,431,832 (99.6 percent 


In this first parliamentary 


allegedly cast their votes for the 
People’s Patriotic Front (regime slate) candidates; there 
were 28.651 “no” votes and 32,010 ballots were declared 
Ne pszabadsag |Budapest], 18 

Two days before the election, Andras Varga, the Front 


invalid. November 
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official in charge of the balloting, stated that 70 percent of 
the candidates Party (Radio Budapest, 
November 14.) All “non-Party” candidates were, of course, 
endorsed by the Front, which is entirely controlled by the 
Party 


were members. 


(In the last parliamentary election in 1953, the 
regime obtained 98.2 percent of the votes cast, and ther 
were 61,257 “‘no” votes 

Apparently the election was handled with “competence” 


by the authorities 


No major disturbances or demonstra- 
tions were reported locally or in the Western press, despite 
a November 16 Radio Moscow report that anti-regime 
leaflets “smuggled in from the West” had been distributed 
in Budapest and other cities. These leaflets were not men- 
tioned in the Hungarian press 

It may be assumed that the chief purpose of the election 
and the propaganda effort which preceded it East 
Europe, December 1958, pages 47-48) was to establish the 
legality of the Kadar regime, which was able to take power 
only after the Soviet Army had crushed the Revolt. The 
regime’s claims to legitimacy have been denied in the UN 
and elsewhere by non-Communist nations throughout the 


see 


Indeed, this theme was stressed in the November 
19 issue of Nepszabadsag, which declared that “six-and-a- 


world. 


half million yeses” on the part of the Hungarian people 
had “passed the last judgment on UN reluctance” and on 
the positions taken by “British and US delegates and then 
dependents.” 

Probably 


cally 


serve 


the electoral victory—like similar ones periodi- 
all bloc regimes—will also 
an internal demonstration of total control. 


manufactured by Soviet 
as 

Che new parliament met on November 26 and reelected 
Istvan Dobi as President of the State 


of the Presidium” 


actually, “Chairman 
and Daniel Nagy as Deputy President. 


At Dobi’s “request” the government of Premier Ferenc 
Munnich was reelected unchanged by a unanimous show 
of hands 


Stalinists Downgraded? 


Che Stalinist faction of the regime appears to have been 
downgraded to a certain extent, although by no means 
eliminated as one of the prime sources of authority. Thus, 
the former head of the Party’s cultural policy during the 
pre-Revolt era, Jozsef Revai, was replaced as Second 
Deputy President of the Parliament by Karoly Kiss, a mem- 
ber of the Party Secretariat. 
firmed as a member 


However, Revai was con- 

Presidium of the Parlia- 

ment, and he retains his seat on the Party Politburo. 
Other Stalinists were placed well down on the electoral 


lists: 


of the new 


for example, the economic theoretician, Istvan Friss, 
was eighth on the Budapest ticket. 
Still others were absent from the lists; among these were 
Politburo member Dezso Nemes, former editor of the Party 
organ, Nepszabadsag, publicist Adam Wirth, notorious for 
his unrestrained attacks on Revolt Premier Imre Nagy, 
and Minister Janos Boldoczky who is now 
the USSR. On the other hand, Sandor 
Nogradi, at present Ambassador to Communist China and 
formerly Deputy to the Stalinist torturer, ex-Interior and 
Defense Minister Mihaly Farkas, was on the list of candi- 
dates 


one behind Revai 


ex-Foreign 


Ambassador to 


on 


nm 


Are: | forint 


rT 





Prospective employer: “You have no technical skills. You are un- 


willing to work with machines. As for your specific ambitions, 
I'm afraid for that we have no budgetary allocation.” This was 
the front page of the Hungarian humorous weekly Ludas Matyi 
(Budapest), November 20, 1958. The Hungarian press continues, 
as it has since the Revolt, to play down politics; it also eschews 
the ham-handed puritanism once typical of all Communist publi- 
cations and still widespread in the area, and favors a light touch 
not unfamiliar to Western readers. 





“Variety” in Lists 


Although all candidates ran under Front program 
which gave complete support to regime policies and leader- 
ship, there was a wide range of personalities. These ap- 
parently included at least one captive candidate, former 
Smallholders’ Party leader, Bela Kovacs, interned in his 
native village in Baranya since his participation in the 
Revolt government and reportedly too ill to leave his home. 
Other non-Communist figures whose names appeared on 
the regime ticket were Arpad Szakasits and Lajos Din- 
nyes, both ex-Premiers of the Republic, the former a mem- 
ber of the outlawed Social Democratic Party, the latter 
of the banned Smallholders. Also on the list 
were Jozsef Bognar, former Mayor of Budapest, and the 
fellow-traveling Populist writers and former Peasant Party 
members, Jozsef Darvas and Ferenc Erdei. Two other 
formerly more independent populist writers and peasant 
leaders, Peter Veres and Pal Szabo, also were candidates. 

“Religious” figures were represented on the electoral lists 
by three excommunicated Catholic priests—who received 
the ultimate Papal censure in 1957 precisely because they 

. 


a 


a membe1 











had refused to cease their political activities—and two 
former Protestant bishops who were removed from their 
posts during the Revolt. These clergymen, Janos Peter and 
Laszlo Dezsey, were joined on the lists by two recently 
functioning Protestant bishops, Lajos Veto and Tibor 
Bartha. 

Along with the active participation of some clergymen, 
the regime was able to draw the churches into the election 
campaign to a greater extent than in the past. For ex- 
ample, the November 11 issue of Magyar Nemzet (Buda- 
pest) carried the full text of a pastoral letter from the 
Catholic Bench of Bishops which stated the Bishops’ ‘“‘ap- 
proval and glad support” of the work of the National As- 
sembly [parliament] and their “trust that the candidates 
of the Patriotic People’s Front, to whom our votes will 
go, will manage the affairs of the country with sober de- 
liberation, objectivity and honor.” 


Buy A Blanket Now—Pay Later 
a. HUNGARIAN AND Czechoslovak regimes are encour- 

ing their people to buy on the installment plan. In 
Czechoslovakia consumer durables such as television sets, 
washing machines and vacuum cleaners can be had at 25 
percent down with a year to pay. In Hungary one can 
buy not only these but furniture and clothing as well, 
and the terms are extremely generous: if the purchaser has 
exhausted his current credit he may buy anyway and be- 
gin paying a year later. Official propagandists insist that 
Socialist installment buying is different from the “system of 
extortion” practised in capitalist countries like America. 
According to the Czechoslovak News Agency, November 
20, installment buying in capitalist countries “leads to 
large-scale indebtedness and is a source of enormous 
profits to the capitalists. . . . In Czechoslovakia, with pur- 
chases being made on the basis of careful consideration, 
such a situation cannot arise.” 

A somewhat longer view was taken by a commentator 
on Radio Budapest, November 11: “We have long passed 
the stage of being envious of the automatic chicken-broilers 
of America. Even those of us who at the moment are not 
in a position to buy a television set on time but would be 
glad to acquire, let’s say, a blanket, are not envious of 
America. Why is this so? The answer is very simple: in 
America the economic trend is definitely downward, while 
in Hungary it is steadily going up. The Hungarian worker 
who, at this moment, wants to buy bedding on time, knows 
that soon he will reach the point where he can buy a tele- 
vision set. Across the ocean the situation is just the re- 
verse: those who own television sets now may soon want 
to buy bread on credit, for they will have lost their jobs. 

I am a firm believer in gradual progress: first I shall 
rent a vacuum cleaner, then I shall buy it, and then I 
shall buy a television set on time. Only in one respect will 
I always remain backward: I shall never want to buy a 
space ship. . . . But in everything else I shall soon catch up 
with the American housewife, and, the way things look, | 
shall probably soon outdistance her.” 
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This 


country. 


letter was read Catholic Church in the 
Similar letters and appeals were issued by the 
Synod Council of the Protestant Church and the United 
Council of the Lutheran Church. All such messages pled 
for the national, rather than the Communist, cause, and 


all were doubtless written and 


in every 


read under heavy regime 


pressure. 


Party Congress Planned 


Some three weeks after the elections there was a three- 
day meeting of the Party Central Committee, December 


5-7. A Nepszabadsag report on December 9 stated that 


economic and agricultural policies were discussed (the 
paper did not elaborate) and that it was decided that a 
Party Congress would be convened “‘for the second half 


of 1959.” 


Revolt Writer to Break Silence? 


Aron the 


fluential writers, will resume his literary career, according 


‘Tamasi, one of nation’s most famous and in- 


to an interview published in the 
Magyar Nemzet 


November 23 issue of 


Budapest Like many other writers who 
took part in the pre-Revolt ferment and the Revolt itself, 


Tamasi has refused—in protest against the Kadar regime 
to publish any new work since the uprising was crushed 
In the interview, Tamasi was quoted as stating that “the 

world is developing toward Socialism 


the new material and intellectual order.” 


because this is 
He acknowledged 
the “leading role of the working people” in society, but 
averred that peasants and intellectuals were equally im- 
portant. 

Among the projects Tamasi was said to be planning is 
“a chronicle about contemporary Hungary only 
about the life of the independent peasants, but also about 
the equally important collective farmer.” 


not 


Tamasi’s conciliatory position and the regime’s notabk 


publicization of it—previously he had been the target 


eet 


ol 
severe attacks for his Revolt activity and subsequent silence 
lead to the assumption that some agreement may have 


been reached between the writer and the authorities. It is 


possible that he agreed to break 


all of 


prisoned literary men and if a certain degree of | 


and other writers—-have 


their silence if the regime releases some OI the im 


reedom ol 


expression is granted to authors 


Economic Targets Raised 


An optimistic report the Hungarian was 
made by Arpad Kiss, chief of the National Planning Office, 
He said the 


first year of Hungary’s present Three 


on economy 


in a press conference on December 9 that 


performance in 1958, 
Year Plan, had been better than expected in nearly every 
field and that these good results would make possible an 
the 
State investments in 


increase in economic targets originally set for 1959 


1959 would rise to 13.1 billion fori 
the lo 
gether with investments made by collective farms and the 


handicrafts, 1959 would amount to 14.7 


nt 


an increase of 2.2 billion ove 


original estimates 


total investment in 
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billion forint, the highest level in 5 or 6 years. Total in- 
dustrial production, he said, would rise by 4.7 percent, with 
emphasis on the electrical industry (10.4 percent), ma- 
chinery (10.7 percent), oil (19.1 percent) and chemical 
fertilizers (38.3 percent). The machinery industry would 
continue to expand the production of telecommunications 
equipment and high-tension electrical installations for ex- 
port. Foreign trade would increase by 13.6 percent with 
the object of making Hungary self-supporting. (Radio 
Budapest, December 9.) 

The higher targets for 1959 parallel a similar recent an- 
nouncement in Romania. There was no evidence, how- 
ever, that the two countries would attempt to emulate Bul- 
garia’s “big leap”. 


Peasants vs. Workers 


The economic gains wrung by the peasantry from the 
Kadar were the subject of a 
lengthy broadcast by Radio Budapest on November 11 
which sought to counter a belief among the workers that 
the peasants now live better than the workers do. “The 
peasantry live better [than formerly] because the workers 
live better. It is unthinkable that the living standard of 
one group should differ much from that of the other.” The 
broadcast cited figures purporting to show that although 
the living standard of the peasants has risen more than 
that of the workers since the Revolt, it is still relatively low. 
Both groups suffered during the First Five Year Plan: in 
1952 the real income of the peasants was only 66 percent 
of what it had been in 1949, and that of the workers 88 
percent. 


regime since the Revolt 


“In 1957 these figures showed a tremendous im- 
provement. Taking 1949 as 100, the index figure for the 
real income of the workers had risen to 149, that for the 
peasants to 132. . . . Thus the living standard of the peas- 
ants is 17 points lower than that of the workers.” 

The warned against subversive agents who 
try to sow the seeds of discontent by telling the factory 
workers that the peasants live much better than they do. 
Unfortunately there are workers who, instead of trying to 


broadcast 


find out the truth, believe such gossip.” 


Regime Honors Handicraft Workers 


Significant of the new economic policies of the Kadar 
regime, as contrasted to those of its predecessors, was the 
award of honorary diplomas to 52 artisans on November 
14. (Nepszabadsag, November 15. 


While similar prizes 
and distinctions have 


to doctors, artists and 
other professionals, this is the first time craftsmen have 


been given 
been so honored. (The regime’s relatively favorable policy 
toward handicrafts is one of the factional issues within the 
Party 


Exit Permits for Elderly 


The regime has allegedly reversed its policy of refusing 
passports to relatives of those who fled the country after 
the October 1956 Revolt, according to Radio Budapest, 
December 1. The broadcast asserted that “old parents left 
behind in Hungary who have no relatives to support them 


and no one to take care of them can, in justified cases, fol- 


low their children abroad, provided that the latter can 
prove their ability to support them.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





Party on Living Standards 


Following a meeting of the Central Committee on No- 
vember 13-14, the CC addressed a letter to all Party 
organizations and the working population on the subject 
of “raising living standards.” The letter, published in the 
press on November 20, submitted three “problems” for 
public discussion, stating that “the more people know 
about these things and the more they help to solve them, 
the greater will be their interest in the quickest possible 
realization of the Party’s proposals.” 

Listed as point one was the reorganization of the wage 
and norm system for factory workers, first announced last 
July. (See East Europe, September 1958, p. 47.) This 
step, intended to raise production norms to bring them into 
line with the present technological level in industry, will 
generally not increase wages and will impose harder work 
on many. The Party “the way to increase 
and consolidate the material incentive of the workers to in- 
sure an uninterrupted rise in output and productivity.” 
It is to be carried out by 1960. In an effort, apparently, 


sees it as 





In Prague, a line forms outside a store that has “freshly roasted 
and ground coffee,” as the caption explains. Coffee is extremely 
expensive in Czechoslovakia, and is often purchased in quantities 
of a few ounces. This picture appeared in the English-language 
propaganda magazine Czechoslovak Life, November 1958; ap- 
parently the magazine’s editor is so hardened to the ubiquitous 
line-up-and-wait that he saw no reason not to print the picture 
in a photo-story called “On the Streets of Prague.” 











to palliate this unpopular measure, the letter said: “In 
our view it should be possible during the next two years 
to raise workers’ wages by more than seven percent as 
compared with the planned level of 1958, that is, on an 
average, by 100 koruny per month per worker. This will be 
more than the total increase in average money wages dur- 
ing the last four years.” 


Second in the list was housing. The Eleventh Party Con- 
gress last June proposed “substantially to solve the housing 
problem by 1970.” The letter said that to achieve this 
would require the building of 1.2 million dwellings in the 
next 12 years (as against “nearly 444,000” built from 1947 
to 1957). 


“The Central Committee is well aware that planned 
building of such proportions cannot be fulfilled by the 
present methods of State and private building. Therefore, 
it also dealt with other methods of building dwellings, or- 
ganized by industrial enterprises, collective farms and 
people’s housing cooperatives, which will enable a substan- 
tial increase in the active participation of workers in the 
construction of dwellings and will make available further 
sources of finance, material and labor.” 


The third point dealt with real income, particularly 
with possible price reductions and higher family allow- 
ances. The CC proposed to raise family allowances for 
families with three or more children: from 140 koruny to 
240 for the third child, from 180 to 240 for the fourth, and 
from 220 to 240 for all others after the fourth. A total 
of 500 million koruny a year will be allotted to this pur- 
pose. Another 150 to 160 million koruny will go to rais- 
ing old age pensions for needy persons. On the question 
of lowering prices, particularly of food, the letter was 
vague, pointing out that the prices of many products are 
already fixed at a level below the cost of production. It 
implied that any significant reduction of food prices in the 
future would depend on increases in agricultural produc- 
tion. 


Agriculture Stagnant 


The weakest sector of Czechoslovakia’s economy is agri- 
culture, where the production of cereals, potatoes and meat 
is below the level of prewar years. Rude Pravo (Prague 
observed on November 27 that the 1958 harvest was ap 
parently “at last year’s level.” Whereas the Second Five 
Year Plan had called for a 27 percent increase in agri- 
cultural output by 1960, it has “so far risen a mere 5 to 
6 percent, and only 2 years remain until the end of the 
Plan.” 


“We are thus forced to maintain a high level of agri- 
cultural imports. Imports accounted for nearly one-third 
of our consumption of cereals during the period 1954 to 
1957, for more than one-fifth of our requirements of fod- 
der grain and for 21.3 percent of our butter requirements.” 


The paper insisted that collective farming, which the 
regime has been fostering to the detriment of private farm- 
ing, offers “the only possibility and the most reliable basis 
for the progress of the agricultural industry and for an 
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A SPLENDID DEBATE On “equality of rights” in mar- 
riage is currently in progress in the columns of 
the Prague daily Mlada Fronta. It was started in the 
November 18 issue by two letters, one from a Mrs. 
Jirina T., complaining that her husband, who earns 
enough to support them and their two small children, 
refuses to permit her to put the children into a 
nursery and get a job. He claims that caring for home 
and children is a mother’s duty. Mrs. T. whines 
piteously that “There are moments when I want to 
revolt against this monotonous existence between the 
four walls of a kitchen. But what to do? Equality of 
rights does not exist for me.” The other letter, of 
course, was a complaint from a woman who does 
work, but whose husband expects her also to do the 
household chores. “Don’t I too have a right to rest 
and get a bit of self-education?” She complains that 
although her husband does sometimes help her out 
with household work, he (obviously no fool) is so 
inept at it that she finds less trouble in doing it her- 
self. ““This is a fine concept of equality,” says she. 
The first answers appeared in the November 24 
issue. The women of a collective farm thoroughly ap- 
proved of the good old-fashioned attitude of Jirina T.’s 
husband, and added with many a virtuous snigger that 
a woman’s wish to take a job is “often a desire for 
company Alena H. from Brno 
made the same point; women who work without 
financial necessity, she said, are trying 


and free behavior.” 


“to enliven 
their calm and—according to them—boring married 
life. Then they find a friend and the matter often 
ends up in the divorce court.” Virtuously, she stated 
that she stays home and fulfills her duty by caring for 
her child and her husband. 
comment from her husband. 
The one husband so far heard from, a B.K., has a 
working wife who would like to stay home and “ox 
cupy herself with that most beautiful of all tasks 


motherhood 


There was no recorded 


This, she says, would in no way affect 
her equality.” 

of daring B.K. 
wife in every respect 
carpets, make the fire 


So far so good, except that in a burst 
adds, “I emphasize that I help my 

I wash the dishes, clean the 
scrub the floors, make break- 
fast and manage to prepart 
I have 


a pertect luncheon. So 


one last question: does equality of rights 


also apply to men?” As the discussion continues, it 
is to be seen whether someone will advise poor B.K 


to find a friend and hit that divorce court 





increase in output.” It blamed the manifest lack of prog- 
ress in recent years on bad administrative work by Party 


As of October 1, 1958, 
in agriculture comprised more than 


organizations in the countryside 
the “Socialist sector” 
75 percent of the country’s arable land, according to off- 


cial statements, as compared to 71.5 percent on June | 
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Puppets Pledge Fealty 


A three day national conference of the Socialist Party 
was held in Prague, December 5-7. As was expected, the 
puppet organization endorsed all phases of Communist 
Party policy. In every case speakers and declarations prom- 
ised to follow the regime and Communist line. (Rude 
Pravo [Prague], December 6-8.) Typical of the proceedings 
was the main speech, delivered by Socialist Party Chairman 
Emanuel Slechta, who said: “We all face the historic task, 
set by the 11th Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, of completing the construction of Socialism in our 
homeland.” 


Theater Workers Propagandized 


The occasion of the 75th anniversary of the opening of 
the Prague National Theater, November 18, was used to 
demand conformity to regime and Party measures. In a 
special “festive publication,’ Party Boss Antonin Novotny 


warned that the theater “receded”’ into the past whenever 


“it closed its doors to the struggle for Communism.” A 
celebration on the 18th featured a manifesto read by 
Bedrich Prokos who had been installed as director of 


the National Theater in October. 
strain every 


He stated that “we will 
nerve to encourage new creative work filled 
with Communist ideas and revolutionary struggles.” (Rude 
Pravo, November 19. 

The press has frequently criticized theater people 
well as others of the intelligentsia 


as 
for “lack of interest” 
in currgnt political questions. There has also been much 
official disapproval of the fact that too many classical 
dramas are performed. 


Scientific Groups Meet 


Conformity to Soviet “scientific 


principles” was the 
theme of two meetings of scientists held during the month 
of November. During the first of these, a general assembly 
of the Slovak Academy of Sciences, November 3-4, Slovak 
Party Politburo 


speaker, set the tone 


member J. Lenart, who the main 
in a statement that “the Academy 
must become the coordinating center of all scientific acti- 
vities and must not permit liberalism in scientific work.” 
Rude Pravo |Prague|, November 5. 

Iwo weeks later the Ninth General Assembly of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences (parent body to the 
Slovak Prague, November 17-18. 
Academician Frantisek Sorm explained that his country 
“could not compete” with Soviet and Chinese scientists in 
the range of work undertaken and must therefore “rely on 
broad, planned cooperation and coordination with friendly 
countries.” (Rude Pravo, November 17.) The verbal genu- 
flection to Communist China, and its equation with the 
USSR, was still another example of the new deference with 
which the Chinese regime is now being treated by the bloc 

see Area, above 


was 


organization) met in 


On the last day of the meeting a resolution was adopted 
which called for increased attention to “pedagogic prob- 


lems” and for “reform” in the universities and institutions 


of higher learning. (Rude Pravo, November 19.) No par- 
ticulars were given. 

According to the official news agency, November 19, re- 
cent decentralization moves in the State administration have 
wrought changes in the employment of Academy person- 
nel: “Nearly one-half of the Academy’s institutes, compris- 
ing 13,000 workers, have been transferred to production- 
economic units. At present, the Academy has 92 institutes 
and departments. It plans to set up a geological institute, 
an institute for research in material, an institute of macro- 
molecular chemistry and a theoretical institute of science 
with a large center equipped with the ‘Ural’ [electronic] 
computer. 


ROMANIA 


Death Sentences 


On December 6 Scinteia (Bucharest) announced that 
“a gang of thieves and murderers who committed a series 
of thefts in State institutions” had been tried by a military 
court in Bucharest. Four of the defendants were sentenced 
to death and five others to life imprisonment. The men 
were alleged to have “fatally wounded three militiamen 
who were pursuing them.” 

The death penalty has been instituted in Romania for 
thefts of “Socialist property” in excess of 100,000 lei. (See 
East Europe, December 1958, page 55, for more information 
on the country’s harsh new laws.) 

The regime’s views on “economic crimes” were stated 
by Supreme Court Judge Nicolae Hogas in a Radio Buch- 
arest broadcast, November 25. He asserted that “the tran- 
sition from capitalism to Socialism has met with fierce 
resistance from those classes and their remnants who have 
been deprived of power.” During this period of transition, 
he added, the characteristic form of the “class 


struggle” was theft and embezzlement of public property. 


most 


Economic Targets Raised 


The Central Committee, at a plenary meeting November 
26-28, decided to increase the pace of economic develop- 
ment in the coming year beyond that previously envisaged. 
(Scinteia [Bucharest], December 2.) Party First Secretary 
Gheorghiu-Dej told the CC that the 1958 plan in industry 
was going to be overfulfilled, with total industrial produc- 
tion expected to be 9.5 percent higher than last year, in- 
stead of the 7.9 percent planned. He said that “in 1959 
we can obtain industrial production of 67 billion lei—800 
million lei more than provided for by the draft plan— 
representing a total increase of about 10 percent over 1958 
instead of 8.6 percent as provided in the draft.” Romania 
thus joins Hungary and Bulgaria in raising plan targets, 
although the relatively modest increases envisioned in the 
first two countries are not to be compared with the as- 
tounding “leap forward” demanded in Bulgaria. 

Romanian production of steel, machinery, chemicals and 
light industry is to exceed the original targets through a 
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The Romanian press continues hotly to denounce the popular 
craze for “rock and roll” as an influence of Western degeneracy. 
Caption, under the tithe “Rock and Roll”: “And now, Pandele, 
you pick me up by one hand and hurl me around.” 

Cartoon, quoted caption from Urzica (Bucharest), Sept. 30, 1958 





more efficient exploitation of “reserves.” Thus the output 
of the iron and steel industry must rise by 38 percent rather 
than 23 percent, of machinery by 14 percent instead of 12, 
of chemicals by 27.5 percent rather than 26, and of light 
and food industry by 2 billion /ei rather than 1.8 billion. 
Gheorghiu-De}j disclosed that he had received a letter from 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev informing him that the Soviet 
Government was “ready to extend further aid for the 
development of the chemical industry,” and that a dele- 
gation would leave for Moscow in December to sign an 
agreement. 


Ministries Criticized 


Gheorghiu-De} ministries and 
planning authorities for permitting industrial managers to 
set production targets “below the real possibilities of the 
enterprises.” This, he said, had resulted in an economic plan 
which was too low and could easily be overfulfilled. He 
was particularly severe in his criticism of the Ministry of 
Construction and Building Materials for not correcting the 


severely criticized the 


He said that in recent 
years the Ministry’s enterprises had operated at a loss. The 
Minister of Construction, Gheorghe Hossu, had been re- 


“serious deficiencies” in its sector. 


lieved of his post on November 18 and transferred to the 
State Committee on Waters (Scinteta, November 18 He 
was replaced by a former Minister of the Lumber Industry, 
Mihai Suder (Scinteia, November 20 


Private Medical Practice Curtailed 


The drive against the medicine 


private practice of 
spread from the provinces to Bucharest with a press cam- 
paign against independent physicians and new announce- 
ments of “voluntary” renunciations of private practices 
(For previous details see East Europe, December 1958, 
page 55. 

A UPI dispatch from Vienna, November 25, quoted the 
Romanian German-language newspaper, Neuer Weg, as 
saying that 1.200 Romanian doctors have “on their own 
initiative” closed their medical practices in Bucharest. New 
State medical clinics have been established and, presum- 
ably, the doctors will be transferred to full time work in 
them. 

Typical of the press campaign against independent physi 
cians was a November 21 Scinteia 


titled 


Jucharest) article, en- 
High Calling of Doctor.” The 
text featured “stories” of doctors who had refused to treat 


*“Unworthy of the 


ailing persons because no fee was available in advance 


Painters Criticized 


At a recent meeting organized by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, strong criticism of painters and sculp- 
Bucharest 


November 20, various artists were singled out by name 


tors was expressed. According to Scinteta 


among these was P. Achitenii, whose portrait of a laborer 
was found unsatisfactory because “the face lacks spiritual- 
ity, it looks into emptiness and is inexpressive and lifeless.’ 


Also condemned were, 


among others, I. Salisteanu, 7 


3radeanu and C. Piliuta, who have “failed to understand 
that the labor process IS a fundamental social link between 
man and reality.’ 

Arta Plastica 


and Sculptors’ Union, was criticized in_ the 


Bucharest), the organ of the Painters’ 


Bucharest 
weekly Contem poranul, October 17, for “lacking the Social 
ist point of view” in many of its articles. Several art critics 


were taken to task for “iInattentiveness to Socialist realism 


OovVveriookKiIn 


and sculptor Oscar Han was denounced for 
the fact that only the ideological views of creation can lead 


the artist to the true expression of reality 


Ly 








Continued from page 30 


not be presented apart from the enormous achievements, the 
glorious labor of the people. Not weaknesses and short- 
comings are the characteristics of the new regime, but the 
successes, the victory of the new, the progressive. In the 
book of Boylan Bolgar just the opposite is felt. For this 


reason, his book, intentionally or not, gives an incorrect 


picture of our society, disorients and confuses the reade1 
makes it difficult for him to see the real negative side of 
life and its typical characters 

We are inclined to agree with the opinion expressed in one 
of the readers’ letters addressed to the 


Rabot nie he ko dD: lo. 


I he ‘Twins 


editorial office of 
which concludes that Bliznatsite 
by Boylan Bolgar is an unnecessary novel, ust 


less to the reader 








1958 Annual Index 


(Figures refer to pages; b.p. is book review cover.) 


Abramov, Ruben: Mar. 21 

Abrasimov, P: Jan. 45 

Absenteeism: July 19-26; Sept. 24-31 
Academic freedom: Oct. 17-18; Dec. 
18-19, 21 
Acheson, Dean, 
macy”: Aug. b.p. 
Agriculture: Jan. 24-36, 56; Feb. 54, 
56; Mar. 33, 44; Apr. 44, 45-46, 48, 54, 
56; May 17-28, 47-48, 49; June 36, 42; 
July 38, 40-41, 42-43; Aug. 43; Sept. 41- 
42, 44, 48; Nov. 31, 33-34, 42, 43; Dec. 
35-36, 45, 53-54, 56 

Ajnenkiel, Eugeniusz: May 40 
Akolinski, Stanislaw: Apr. 32 

Alapi, Gyula: Dec. 48 

al-Azm, Khalid: Apr. 13 

Albania: Jan. 36, 45; Apr. 56; June 57; 
July 49; Dec. 56; Army: Apr. 11; At- 
tack on Yugoslavia: Aug. 38; Sept. 37-38; 
Oct. 36; Nov. 29-30, 32; Dec. 33, 35, 
36, 38; Education: Dec. 16 
Alcoholism: Jan. 43; Apr. 46 54; May 
44 

Alcoholism and Absenteeism: July 19, 
20, 23, 24 

Alexei, Russian Patriarch: Jan. 20 
Almasanu, Virgil: Apr. 55 

“Anatomy of Poverty”: 
Andryez, Nina (Mrs. 
Mar. 39 

Andrzejewski, Jerzy: Nov. 24, 40 
““Anna, the Comrade of the District,” by 
Kiril Toromanski: Jan. 37-40 
Anti-Semitism: Jan. 53; Sept. 45 
Anti-Yugoslay campaign: June 20-28; 
July 28-33, 51-56; Aug. 36-39; Sept. 36- 
38; Oct. 34-36; Nov. 28-33; Dec. 33-39 
Antos, Istvan: June 36 

Apostol, Pavel: Nov. 47 

Apro, Antal: Feb. 47; Mar. 2, 32; Apr. 
46, 54; Oct. 45; Dec. 48, 50 

Aragon, Louis: Jan. 5, 6, 12, 13 
Arghezi, Todor: June 57 

A4rgumenty: Nov. 22-23 

“Arithmetic,” by Aleksander Wat: Apr 
16 

Armed Forces Reduction: July 33 
Armed Forces, Satellite: Apr. 3-11, May 
3-11 

Aron Gabor Military School: June 1! 
Aron, Raymond: Jan. 47; “The Opium 
of the Intellectuals”: July, b.p. 

Arsov, Lubco, Dec. 35 

Artists: Apr. 54; May 48; Aug. 42; Sept 
38; Nov. 9-10; Dec. 26-30, 50 
Asian-African Peoples’ Solidarity Con- 
ference: Feb. 37 

Atheism: Jan. 17, 19; Sept. 14-18 
“Attic, The,” by Antoni Slonimski: Nov. 
46 

Attila, Jozsef: Feb. 30 

AVH (Hungarian Security Police): 
June 8, 9; Aug. 11-14; Nov. 41; Dec. 48 
Avramov, Ruben: Mar. 19; May 56 


“Power and Diplo- 


April 31-34 
Cyrankiewiecz) : 


Babits, Mihaly: Feb. 8 

Bacilek, Karel: Feb. 49; Mar. 43; July 
28, 43; Aug. 48 

Baconsky, A. E.: June 57; Nov. 47; 
Dec. 56 

Badalik of Veszprem, Bishop: Dec. 49 


Bagdash, Khalid: July 31 

Balan, lon: Jan. 21 

Balatonfured Platform: Oct. 22, 23 
Baldwin, Hanson W., “The Great Arms 
Race”: Dec. b.p. 

“Ballad of Rusty Blood” by Stanislaw 
Chacinski: Apr. 18 

“Balloons and the Big Lie”: July 27 
Balogh, Istvan: Dec. 49 

Balogh, Laszlo: July 34 

Baltic States: Jan. 36 

Ban, Bela: Feb. 27 

Barak, Rudolf: Aug. 48 

Barbu, Jon: Nov. 47 

Barezy, Gustav, Dr.: Oct. 24 

Barnett, Clifford, “Poland, Its People, 
Its Society, Its Culture”: Nov. b.p. 
Bartha, General Albert: Mar. 7, 8 
Bartok, Bela: Feb. 28, 29 

Batta, Istvan: Mar. 10; June 3, 5; Dec. 
48 

Bauman, Zygmunt: Mar. 31 

Baumann, Leon: Nov. 40 

“Bazaar” by Milos Macourek: Dec. 31 
Beam, Jacob: Nov. 33 

Beauty contests: Mar. 32 

Beck, Col. Jozef, “Final Report,”: Sept. 
b.p. 

Bednar, Alfons: Apr. 52 

Bedo, Alexander Kaloroki and George 
Torzsay-Biber, “Legal Sources and Bib- 
liography of Hungary”: Feb. b.p. 
Bekesi, Bela: July 37 

Beleznay, Istvan: June 3, 4 

Benes, Eduard: July 42 

Benke, Valeria: Mar. 32; Apr. 46 
Beran, Archbishop Joseph: Jan. 15-16 
Berezelli, Tibor: Mar. 10 

Berecz, Maj. Gen.: Mar. 10 

Bereczky, Bishop Albert: Feb. 47 
Berei, Andor; Dec. 48 

Beresztoczy, Miklos: Apr. 38; June 36; 
Oct. 45: Dec. 49 

Beylin, Pawel: Aug. 41 

Bienkowski, Wladyslaw: Sept. 14-15, 17, 
18, 38; Oct. 40; Dec. 21 

Bierut, Boleslaw: Jan. 46, 47 

“The Big Day,” by Kiril Toromanski: 
Nov. 50 

Billington, James H., “Mikhailovsky 
and Russian Populism”: Aug. b.p. 
Birth Control: Feb. 51; Mar. 33; May 
38; June 32; Oct. 39 

Blaga, Lucian: Nov. 47 

“Blind Game,” by Adam Wazyk: Apr. 
20 

Bochenski, Tadeusz: Oct. 5 

Bodnaras, Emil: Jan. 34; Apr. 40 
Bogojevic, Djordje: Dec. 12, 13-14, 15-16 
Bogucki, Janusz: Feb. 24, 25 
Bogunovic, Branko: Dec. 12-13 

Bojko, Lt. Gen. Mar. 12 

Bolshevik Revolution Anniversary: Dec. 
36 

Bolyai University: Dec. 15 

Bolz, Lothar: May 29 

Borbas, Maj. Gen.: June 14 
Bordzilowsky, Gen.: May 3 

Bos, Tadeusz: Sept. 42 

Bowles, Paul: Jan. 7 

Brandt, Conrad, “Stalin’s Failure in 
China, 1924-1927”: Dec. b.p. 
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Brandys, Kazimierz: Oct. 40, Nov. 19 
Brant, Stefan, “The East German Ris- 
ing”: Mar. b.p. 

Bratislava soccer team: Mar. 45 
Bratu, Savin: Sept. 56, Nov. 47 

Bronté, Emily: Jan. 8 

Broskiewicz, Jerzy: Nov. 18 

Browder, Earl, “Marx and America”: 
Oct. b.p. 

“Brueghel’s Two Apes,” by Wieslawa 
Szymborska: Apr. 19 

Bucharest University: Dec. 16 
Buczkowna, Mieczyslawa; “Note on an 
Exhibition of French Painting in War- 
saw”: Apr. 16-17 

Budapest: Feb. 49 

Budapest University: Oct. 21, 22, 23 
Budapest University of Technology: 
Oct. 22 

Bulatovic, Bozho: Dec. 35 

Bulganin: May 1 

Bulgaria: Current Developments—Jan. 
#4, 55-56; Feb. 52-53; Mar. 45-48; Apr. 
53-54; May 44-48; June 39-42; July 37-42; 
Aug. 54; Sept. 48-49; Oct. 48-49; Nov. 47; 
Dec. 39, 52-55; also Absenteeism: July 
26; Agriculture: Jan. 24-27; May 26-28; 
Armed Forces: Apr. 10; Dec. 55; Art: 
Feb. 34; Aug. 42; Sept. 38; Attack on 
Yugoslavia: Aug. 38; Oct. 35; Nov. 28-29, 
32; Dec. 33, 35, 36; Bureaucracy: July 
13-16; Central Committee: July 41; Nov. 
+7; Dec. 52, 55; Collective Farming: Aug. 
56; Oct. 48; Dec. 53-54; Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church: Jan. 18; Education: Oct. 
48; Dec. 15-16, 25; Politburo: Oct. 49; 
Religion: Jan. 18-20; Nov. 47: Televi- 
sion: Apr. 29-30; Writer’s Revolt: Mar. 
15-23: May 50-56; Yugoslav relations: 
Sept. 48-49 

“Bulgarian Writers’ Revolt”: Mar. 15-23 
Bunaciu, Avram: Feb. 51; Apr. 40 
Bureaucracy: July 3-16; Aug. 15-26 
Bursten, Martin A.: “Escape From 
Fear”: May b.p. 

Buzalka, Bishop Michael: Jan. 16 


Calvinist Church: Feb. 47 

Caragiale, Matei: June 42, Nov. 47 
Catholic Church: Jan. 15-21; Feb. 43, 
44, 47; Apr. 38-39; May 41; July 47-48; 
Sept. 39-42; Oct. 38-39, 44, 51-56; Nov. 
34-36; Dec. 49 

Catholic Intelligentsia Club (Warsaw): 
Nov. 22 

Censorship of Press (Poland): Sept. 3- 
5: 40, 41, 50-56: Oct. 6-8: Nov. 20, 21, 
23-26, 40 

Cepicka, Alexj: May 4; Aug. 47 
Cernik, Oldrich: Aug. 51 

Cerny, Vaclav: May 44 

Chacinski, Stanislaw, “Ballad of Rusty 
Blood”: Apr. 18 

Chalasinski, Jozef: Oct. 5; Nov. 19 
Chankov, Georgi: Mar. 17; July 14 
“Charity Ball, The,” by Egon Hostoy- 
sky: July b.p. 

Charles University: Oct. 18, 19, 20 
Chelchowski, Hilary: Jan. 48 

Chernev, Rev. Georgi: Jan. 19 
Chervenkov, Vulko: Jan. 26; Feb. 53; 
Mar. 17, 23; Apr. 53; June 28, 40; July 
+0, 42; Nov. 33; Dec. 15, 16 





Ch’i Pai-shih: Nov. 9-10 

Chiang Kai-shek: Oct. 37; Nov. 32 
China (Communist): Nov. 3-10, 11-16, 
27; 30-33; Dec. 37-38; Attack on Yugo- 
slavia: June 25; July 30-31, 51-56; Aug. 
39; Sept. 36, 37; Oct. 35; Nov. 32; Dec. 
33, 36-37 

“China Through Yugoslav Eyes”: Nov. 
11-16, 27 

Chisinevschi, Josef and Liuba: Aug. 54; 
Oct. 43 

Chou En-lai: May 32 

Christache, Hleama: Aug. 54 
“Christmas Rekindled”’: Dec. 3-8 
Chudarek, Father: Jan. 16 

Chudik, M. J.: Jan. 31 

Church Delegations to USSR: June 36 
Churchill, Winston: Jan. 7 
“Cinderella,” by Miroslav Holub: Jan. 
14 

Collectivization: Jan. 24-36, 56; Feb. 
49: Mar. 34, 44, 48; Apr. 56; May 47, 
49; Aug. 42, 43, 47; Oct. 41, 42, 44, 48; 
Nov. 31, 33-34, 56; Dec. 38 

College of Film and Theatre Arts: Feb. 
9 

COMECON Meeting: July 33; Aug. 42, 
46; Nov. 33-34 

Comenius University: Oct. 20 
“Commonwealth of Socialist 
Declaration: Jan. 43; Feb. 55-56 
Concentration Camps (Hungary): Feb. 
46 

Congress of Anglican Churches: Jan. 
20 

Convict Labor (Poland): Mar. 42 
Corvin Publishing Company: Jan. 10 
Cotoveanu, Lacob: Aug. 53 

Council of Culture and Arts (Poland) : 
Mar. 40 

Council of Sciences and Higher Educa- 
tion (Hungary): Oct. 24 

Cracium, Constantin: Apr. 55 
Crh, Josef: Mar. 44 
“Crime”: Jan. 44, 52, 55, 56; Feb. 43, 
46, 47; Mar. 36, 42; Apr. 43-44; July 46- 
47, 51; Aug. 36-40, 43; Sept. 49, 56; 
Nov. 39-40, 40-41, 44-45, 47; Dec. 50, 55 
Crohmalniceanu, V. S.: Nov. 47 
“Cross and the Party, The, II”: Jan. 15- 
21 

Csergo, Janos: Mar. 35 

Csillag: Feb. 7, 11 

Cuicurencu, A.: Feb. 33 
Curie-Sklodowska University of Lublin: 
Dec. 20 

Cyrankiewicz, Josef: Feb. 42, 54; Apr. 
31; June 28; Nov. 32, 33; 38; Dec. 40, 44 
Czech Brethren Church: Jan. 17 
Czechoslovakia: Current Developments 
—Jan. 54-55; Feb. 49-51: Mar. 43-45; 
Apr. 35, 49-53; May 43-44; June 37-39; 
July 42-45; Aug. 45-51; Sept. 46-48; Oct. 
47-48: Nov. 44-45; Dec. 50-52; also Ab- 
senteeism: Sept. 24-28: Agriculture: 
Jan. 27-34, 44; May 17-21, 24; Oct. 38; 
Dec. 5; Armed Forces: Apr. 10, 11; May 
4-11; Budget (1958): Mar. 48: June 
39: Bureaucracy: Aug. 20-24: Central 
Committee; Aug. 47: Dec. 26, 50; 
Church: Jan. 15-18: Education: Oct. 
16-20; Eleventh Congress: Aug. 45-46; 
Sept 48; Five-Year Plan: Feb. 50-51; 
Mar. 44: Dec. 50; Foreign Trade: Apr. 
12-13; Literature: Nov. 48; Dec. 26-28; 
Religion: Jan. 15-17; Television: Apr. 
22-25: Western Literature: Jan. 11-14 
Czottner, Sandor: Mar. 35 


States” 


Dabronaki, Gyula: Mar. 36 
Dabrowski, Konstanty: Feb. 40, 43 


Dalnoki, Bela Miklos: Mar. 5 
Dambrowska, Maria: Nov. 40 
Damyanov, Georgi: Aug. 4 

Danchev, Pencho: Mar. 20, 21; May 53 
Daniel, Hawthorne, ““The Ordeal of the 
Captive Nations”: Oct. b.p. 

Danube Iron Works: Feb. 47 

D’Arcy, Martin, “Communism and 
Christianity”: May, b.p. 

Daroczi, Maj. Gen.: Mar. 7 

Darvas, Jozsef; Feb. 10, 13; Aug. 44 
Daskalov, Stoyan: Mar. 15, 18 

David, Pavol, Aug. 47, 48 

David, Vaclav: Feb. 37, Apr. 4; May 
29; Aug. 40 

“December 24, 1956” by Leszek Herde- 
gen: April 18 

Decentralization: July 3-16; Aug. 15-25 
Delchev, Boris: Mar. 17, 20, 22; May 
56; June 39, 41 

Dellin, L. A. D.: “Bulgaria”: Jan. b.p. 
Democratic Party (SD), Polish: Mar. 
10-41 

Derkovics, Gyula: Feb. 30 

Dery, Tibor: Jan. 53; Feb. 8; Aug. 44; 
“Niki”: Dec. b.p. 

Dilov, Luben: Mar. 46 

Dimitrov, Dancho: July 42 

Dimitrov, Georgi: Nov. 28 

Dimov, Dimitur: June 21 

Dinnyes, Lojos: Mar. 8 

Discussion campaign (Czechoslovakia) : 
Jan. 55 

Divorce: Feb. 49 

Djilas, Milovan: Mar. 29; July 3, 8, 30 
Dluski, Ostap: Jan. 48 

Dobi, Istvan: Apr. 40; Oct. 44 
Dobozy, Imre: July 35 

D officers: Mar. 5, 7 

“Dog in the Street” by Rudolf Skukalek: 
Dec. 32 

Dogei, Imre: May 32 

Dolansky, Jaromir: Apr. 23; Aug. 20, 
18-49 

Domjan, Jozsef. ““A Hungarian Artist 
in China”: Nov. 3-10 

Domokos, Jozsef: Feb. 46, 47 

Donath, Ferenc: July 36 

Doncea, Constantin: Aug. 53 

Dookola Swiata: Feb. 40 

Dora, Janos: Feb. 49 

Doza School: June 11 

“Dr. Zhivago”: Dec. 38-39 

“Dreams that Never Come True”: July 
17-18, 50 

Drobner, Boleslaw: May 39, 42 
Drozdowski, Bohdan, “Nothing New,” 
April 15, “The Sixteen-Year-Old,” Apr 
19 

Duclos, Jacques: Oct. 37 

Duda, Josef: Dec. 19 

Dudintsey, Vladimir: Mar. 16; Apr. 52, 
Aug. 10 

Dumbovicz, Maj. Gen.: June 7 
Dumitrescu, lon: Aug. 41 

Dumitriu, Petru: Jan. 14 

Dunikowski, Xavier: Feb. 25 

Duris, Julius: Aug. 25 

Dyukic. M.: Mar. 17 

Dzhagarov, Georgi: June 40 


East Germany: Jan. 45; Apr. 10; Nov 
33; Dec. 35, 41 

Education: Jan. 19-20; May 47, 49: July 
15-16; Aug. 53; Sept. 15-23, 39, 40, 44; 
Oct. 14-25, 38-39; Nov. 34-35, 36-38; 
Dec. 14-25; 45, 47 

Egypt’s Foreign Trade: Apr. 12-13 
Ehrenburg, Ilya: Jan. 3, 51 

el-Assali, Sabri: Apr. 13 

Elections: Jan. 54, 55; Feb. 52-53; Mar. 
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38-40; Apr. 55-56; July 49; Aug. 27-32, 
48-50; Oct. 49; Nov. 43-44; Dec. 47-48 
Elet es Irodalom: Jan. 48, 49; Dec. 49 
Endrey, Bishop: Dec. 49 

Engel, Zdzislaw: Sept. 42 

Eorsi, Istvan: Feb. 4, 5, 6, 8 

Erdei, Sandor: Apr. 47 

Erdos, Peter: Aug. 44 

Espionage (alleged): Mar. 44-45; May 
+1: July 46; Aug. 54, 56; Nov. 40-42 
Esze, Tamas: June 33 

Europa: Jan. 6, 46; Nov. 24 
Eurovision: Apr. 21 

Evangelical Trinity Church (Poland) : 
Aug. 52 

“Everyday Ode, An,” by Miroslav Flor- 
ian: Dec. 30 

Explorer, Aug. 6; Oct. 4 

Express Wieczorny: Sept. 12; Oct. 4, 
11 


Farkas, Imre: May 36 

Farkas, Mihaly: Mar. 7, 10, 12, 13; May 
35: June 4 

“Father Frost”: Dec. 3-4 

Fazekas, Gyorgy: Aug. 44 

Feher, Colonel: June 14 

Feher, Lajos: Nov. 42; Dec. 48 

Feja, Geza: Jan. 53 

Fejto Francois, “Behind the Rape of 
Hungary”: Apr. b.p 

Felea, Victor: Aug. 56 

Feliksiak, Jerzy: Feb. 39 

Fiala, Vladimir: Mar: 45 

Field, Hermann, with Stanislaw Mier- 
zenski, “Angry Harvest”: July b.p. 
Field, Mark C. “Doctor and Patient in 
Soviet Russia”: Apr. b.p 

Fierlinger, Zdenek: Apr. 35; May 30: 
Aug. 49 

Filipec, Father: Jan. 16 
Filla, Emil: Feb. 33 
Films: May 43; June 31 
Dec. 9-13 

“Fine Arts: Soviet Realism Reconsid- 
ered”: Feb. 22-35 

Finletter, Thomas K., “Foreign Policy: 
The Next Phase”: Nov. b.p. 

Fischer, George, “Russian Liberalism” : 
July, b.p 

Florian, Miroslav, “An Everyday Ode”: 
Dec s0) 

Fock, Jeno: Feb. 49: Mar. 36 
Fodeyev, Alexander: June 23 

Fodor, Andras: Apr. 20 

Fogarasi, Bela: May 37 

Fono, Gyorgy: Aug. 9-10 

For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s 
Democracy: Aug. 41; Oct. 37 

Formist Movement (Poland): Feb. 24 
Formosa Straits Crisis: Oct. 36-37; Nov 
32-33, 34: Dec. 40 
Frankowski, J.: Nov. 22 
Free Europe Press: July 
Frelich, Vojtech: Jan. 16 
Freud, Sigmund: Jan. 8 
Freund, Gerald, “Unholy 
Aug. b.p 

Frunze Academy: June 9 
Frunzeti, lon: Sept. 56 
Frye, William R., “A United Nations 
Peace Force”: Aug. b.p 

Furtseva, Ekaterina: June 28 


; July 17-18, 50; 


Alliance”: 


Gali, Jozsef: Feb. 5, 6, 9, 13 

Galinski, Tadeusz: Aug. 41, 54; Dec. 47 
Ganev, Dimitur: Jan. 25; Mar. 19; June 
41: Nov. 28-29 

Gazdasagi Figyelo: March 37 

Gazeta Literara: Sept. 56 

Gdansk University: Dec. 20 








Genov, Todor: Mar. 15, 16, 18, 21, 22; 
May 53; June 40, 41 

Georgescu, Paul: Apr. 55 
Gerlei, Jozsef: July 37 
Gero, Erno: May 35 
Gheorgiu-Dej, Gheorge: Jan. 25; Feb. 
51: Apr. 54; May 49; June 28; Aug. 24, 
53; Sept. 34, 49; Nov. 32; Dec. 34; 51 
Ghurghianu, Aurel: Dec. 56 
Gift Parcels (Poland): Jan 
40-41; Oct. 39; Nov. 36 
Gimes, Miklos: July 34, 36 
Gluckstein, Ygasl, “‘Mao’s China: Eco- 
nomic and Political Survey”: May b.p 
Gochev, Gocho: Mar. 19, 22; May 54 
Gomulka, Wladyslaw: Jan. 22-23, 43, 46- 
51; Feb. 42-43; Mar. 28-29, 38-41; Apr. 
32-35, 40, 42, 43; June 24, 28, 29; July 
20, 35, 45; Aug. 4-11, 27, 32, 36-38, 40, 
42-43; Sept. 39-42, 43; Oct. 4, 7, 9, 11, 
35-36, 38, 41-42; Nov. 18, 20-26, 33, 38; 
Dec. 17, 33-36, 40-41, 42-43, 47 
“Goodbye, Agapia™: Oct. 26 

Gottwald, Klement: Jan. 54; Dec. 51 
Greek Catholic Church: Jan. 21 
Gregus, Dezider: Mar. 45 

Grochowski, Janusz: July 47 
Grochulski, Henryk: June 21 
Gromyko, Andrei: May 33 

Grossmann, Jan: May 44 

Grész, Archbishop Joszef: Jan. 15; Feb 
44, 47: Aug. 45; Nov. 42 

Grotewohl, Otto: Nov. 33; Dec. 35, 37 
Groza, Petru: Feb. 51; Mar. 48 
Grubeeshlieva, M.: Mar. 21 

Gulyashki, Audrey: Mar. 15, 19, 20, 21, 
22; May 56 

Gyaros, Laszlo: June 34; Oct. 44; Dec. 
+8 


43; Sept. 


Hajek, Jiri: Jan. 12, Mar. 43 

Halas, Frantisek: May 44 

Hamsun, Knut: Jan. 5 

Hara, Gyorgy: Apr. 20 

Haraszti, Sandor: Aug. 44 

Havelka, Frantisek: Mar. 44 

Hay, Gyula: Jan. 53; Feb. 9, 10; July 3, 
34; Aug. 15, 44; Sept. 45 

Hazard, John A., “The Soviet System of 
Government”: May, b.p 

Hazi, Jeno: June 14 

Hegedus, Andras: Dec. 48 

Hegedus, Geza: Feb. 4, 9 
Heide-Hermann, Kamil: Apr. 53 
Heisler, Harjis, “The Unfinished Song”: 
Auge. 33-35 

Hendrych, Jiri: Jan. 18; Aug. 46, 47, 49, 


51: Nov. 44 
Herdegen, Leszek, “Dec. 24, 1956": 
Apr. 18 


Hertz, Pawel: “Quarantine,” Apr. 17-18 
Aug. 41: Nov. 19, 24 

Heygi, Laszlo: June 8 

Hinz, Henryk: Sept. 18 

“History of Wages in Poland”: Apr. 34 
Hlasko, Marek: Jan. 6; Mar. 40: May 
39; June 31; Aug. 41; Sept. 32-33, 50, 54; 
Oct. 10, “Eighth Day of the Week”: 
b.p.; Nov. 20, 38, 40: Dec. 38, 45, 46 
Hlina, Jan, Aug. 47 
Hloznik, Vincent: Feb. 22 
Hochfedl, Julian: Aug. 31 

Holt, Robert T., “Radio Free Europe”: 
Aug. b.p 

Holub, Miroslav: Jan. 14 

Home Army (AK): Feb. 42; Sept. 55: 
De« 46 

Horthy, Admiral: Mar. 38, Oct. 23 
Horvath, Imre: Mar. 38 

Horvath, Janos: Oct. 45 

Horvath, Mihaly: Mar. 10 


Horvath, Bishop Richard: Feb. 47 
Horvath, Richard: April 38; June 36; 
Oct. 45; Dec. 49 

Hossu, Ilius: Jan. 21 

Hostovsky, Egon, “The Charity Ball”: 
July b. p. 

Housebooks: Feb. 51 

Hoxha, Enver: Nov. 30 

Hromalka, J.: Jan. 17 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences: Dec. 
50 

“Hungarian Artist in China, A,” by 
Jozsef Domjan: Nov. 3-10 
Hungarian-Chinese Friendship Society: 
Nov. 33 

Hungarian Communist Youth League 
(DISZ): Jan. 5; Oct. 22; Nov. 45 
“Hungarian Notebook, A,” by Wiktor 
Woroszylski: Nov. 22 

“Hungarian Writers Undaunted”: Feb. 
48 

Hungary: Current Developments—Jan. 
52-54; Feb. 44-47, 49; Mar. 32-38; Apr. 
16-49: May 32-33, 36-38; June 33-36; 
July 36-37; Aug. 43-45; Sept. 44-46; Oct. 
44-47; Nov. 40-44, 49; Dec. 47-50; also 
Absenteeism: Sept. 28-30; Agriculture: 
May 23-24; Armed Forces: Mar. 3-14; 
Apr. 3, 11; May 6, 7, 10; Art: Feb. 27- 
31: Budget: June 36, Oct. 44; Bureau- 
ecracy: Aug. 15-19; Education: Oct. 20- 
25: Literature: Feb. 3-9; Apr. 36, 37; 
Religion: Apr. 38; Television: Apr. 28- 
29: Theater: Feb. 9-10, 13-16; Three- 
Year Plan: Feb. 47, 49; Aug. 44-45; Sept. 
16: Western Literature: Jan. 8-11. 
“Hungary’s Army: Its Part in the Re- 
volt,” by Gen. Bela Kiraly: June 3-15 
“Hungary’s Army Under the Soviets,” 
by Gen. Bela Kiraly: Mar. 3-14 

Hunt, R. N. Carew, “A Guide to Com- 
munist Jargon”: Mar. b.p. 

Hunter, Holland, “Soviet Transporta- 
tion Policy”: Mar. b. p. 

Ignar, Stefan: Mar. 40; Nov. 33; Dec. 
+5 

Ilku, Pal: June 14 

Illes, Bela: Feb. 11; Dec. 5 

Illesi, Gabor: Nov. 40, 41 

Illy, Gusztov: Mar. 7, 9; June 3, 4 
Illyes, Gyula: Feb. 8; Mar. 4; Sept 
45; Oct. 46; Dec. 5 

Ineze, Jeno: Mar. 38 

Industry: Jan. 51; Feb. 43, 47, 52-53; 
Mar. 33-35, 42, 44, 45, 46-48; Apr. 41, 
$5-46, 49-51, 56: May 42, 45-46; June 
16-17, 29-30, 41: July 3-16, 19-26, 38-41; 
Aug. 44-45, 46; Sept. 24-31, 46-47; Oct 
40, 42, 48: Nov. 30: Dec. 43, 50, 56 
Intellectual ferment: Mar. 34, 43, 45: 
July, 34-35; Aug. 41; Sept. 47; Dec. 55-56 
“In the Light of the Millennium of Po- 
lish Christianity,” by Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski: Oct. 51-53 

Irodalmi Ujsag: Feb. 5, 6, 11 

Isaev, Mloden: Mar. 20, 21 

Israel: Sept. 39; Dec. 51 

Ivanov, Rev. Ionko: Jan. 19 
Izydorezyk, Jan: Jan. 48 


Jackiewiez, Alexsander: Aug. 41 
Jankowski, Jerzy: “People of the Twen- 
tieth Century”: Apr. 18 

Janosi, Ferenc: July 36 

Janza, Karoly: Mar. 19; June 4, 13 
Jarosinski, W.: Jan. 46 

Jaroszewicz, Piotr: May 32; July 7, 20; 
Sept. 6; Oct. 41 
Jaroszewski, Tadeusz: Sept. 21-2 

Jasna Gora: Sept. 14, 39, 41; Oct. 38-39, 
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51-52; Nov. 36 

Jastrun, Mieczyslaw: Jan. 6; “An 
“Epoch”: Apr. 16; Nov. 40 

Jazz: Mar. 46; Dec. 29-30 
Jedrychowski, Stefan: Apr. 40, 41; May 
19, 32, 39; July 5, 20, 26; Oct. 40 
Jodlowski, Jerzy: Mar. 40 

John Cucu’s Record: Jan. 4 

Joja, Atanese: Mar. 48 

Joseph, Bishop: Jan. 19 

Journalists: see Press, Writers 

Jozsef, Attila: Feb. 4 

Jozwiak, Franciszek: Jan. 48 

Juhasz, William and Rothberg, Abra- 
ham, eds.: “Flashes in the Night: A 
Collection of Stories from Contempo- 
rary Hungary”: Sept. b.p. 

Jurenev, Rostislav: Mar. 30 

Justinian, Patriarch: Jan. 20, 21 


Kabes, Viadimir, and Alfons Sergot, 
“Blueprint of Deception”: Jan. b. p. 
Kadar, Imre: June 36 

Kadar, Janos: Jan. 1, 43; Feb. 44, 45, 
49; Mar. 1, 2, 32, 33; Apr. 46, 49, 54; 
May 31, 32, 33, 34; Aug. 40, 44; Sept. 
38; Dec. 33, 34, 35, 48, 49; Nov. 23, 41 
Kahuda, Frantisek: Oct. 19, 20 

Kalchev, Kamen: Mar. 23 

Kalisz: Oct. 6 

Kallai, Gulya: Mar. 32; Apr. 40, 54; 
May 31, 37; June 33; July 34, 37; Sept. 
45, 46: Dec. 48 

Kantor, Tadeusz: Feb. 23 

Karaivanoy, Ivan: Nov. 29 

Karanfilov, E.: Mar. 21 

Karaskosotov, S.: Mar. 18 

Karaslavov, Georgi: Mar. 20, May 53; 
July 42 

Kardelj, Edvard: Apr. 36; May 31; 
June 21, 22; July 30 

“Karlovy Vary Film Festival”: Dec. 
9-13 

Kassai, Geza: Apr. 46 

Kassak, Lajos: Jan. 53 

Katetov, Miroslav: Oct. 18 

Katona, Janos: Nov. 41 

Kautsky, Benedikt: July 28 . 
Kautsky, John H., “Moscow and the 
Communist Party of India”: July b. p. 
Kawalla, Oswald: Apr. 53 

Kende Istvan: Feb. 11 

Kennan, George, “Siberia and the Exile 
System”: Apr. b.p. 

Kennan, George F., “Russia, the Atom 
and the West”: Sept. b.p. 
Keresztury, Dezso: Jan. 53 

Kethly, Anna: Mar. 37; Aug. 38, 44 
Khristozov, Rusi: Feb. 53 

Khrushchev, Nikita: Mar. 31, 44; April 
21, 23; May 29-30, 32-36, 41; July 35, 
37, 39: Aue. 36, 38-40, 45: Sept. 35, 36- 
+3: Oct. 35-36; Nov. 33: Dec. 14, 33-35, 
+0, 41, 46, 47 

“Khrushchev and the Morning After’: 
June 18-19 

Kiesel, Nov. 25 

Kiliovski, Hliu: Mar. 22 

Killian Barracks Battle: June 10 
Kinmond, William, “No Dogs in 
China”: July b.p. 

Kiraly, Gen. Bela: “Hungary’s Army 
Under the Soviets”: Mar. 3-14: “A Kiss 
For Big Brother”: May 34-35: “Hun- 
gary’s Army: Its Part in the Revolt”: 
June 3-15 

Kiraly, Istvan: Feb. 11 

Kiril, Archbishop: Jan. 18 
Kisielewski, Stefan: Feb. 43: May 42 
Kiss, Arpad: Mar. 35 

“Kiss for Big Brother, A,” by Gen. Bela 








Kiraly: May 34-35 

Kiss, Karoly: Mar. 1; Apr. 47; Aug. 38 
KIS Z; Jan. 53 

Klempa, Vicar of Veszprenu: Dec. 49 
Kline, George L., “Soviet Education”: 
Jan. b.p. 

Kliszko, Zenon: Jan. 45; Apr. 35 
Klosiewicz, Wiktor: Jan. 48; Apr. 40, 
42, 43; July 8 

Kodolanyi, Janos: Jan. 53 

Koehler, Bruno: Apr. 50; Aug. 51 
Kolakowski, Leszek: “Responsibility 
and History II,” Feb. 17-21, 39; “R. & 
H. Il,” Mar. 24-28, 29, 31; Apr. 35; 
“R. & H. IV,” May 12-16; June 31; July 
46; Sept. 7, 14, 22-23, 38, 50-51, 52; 
Oct. 5, 13, 40; Nov. 18, 40 

Kolakowski, Miron: May 39; Dec. 47 
Kolarov, Dr. Petar: July 42 
Kolkiewski, Stefan: June 31 
Komocsin, Zoltan: May 37 

Konev, Marshal I. S.: Apr. 37; Dec. 46 
Konya, Albert: Oct. 22 

Kopacsy, Sandor: Mar. 5; July 36 
Kopecky, Vaclav: June 21, 39; July 28, 
42, 43, 44: Aug. 49; Nov. 44; Dec. 52 
Korol, Alexander G., “Soviet Education 
for Science and Technology™: July b.p. 
Korotynski, Henryk: Oct. 53-56 
Kortars: Jan. 53; Feb. 48 

Kosa, Jan: Jan. 48 

Kosary, Domokos: Jan. 53: Aug. 4+ 
Kossuth Army Academy: June 11; 
March 9 

Kossuth Prize: May 36 

Kostic, Dusan: Mar. 17 

Kostoy, Traicho: Mar. 19, 22; May 48; 
Aug. 56 

Kosztolanyi: Aug. 19 

Kotik, Jan: Feb. 31, 32 

Kott, Jan: Jan. 46; Aug. 41; Sept. 38; 
Oct. 40; Nov. 24 

Koucky, Vladimir: Aug. 51; Dec. 52 
Kovacs, Bela: Dec. 48 

Kovacs, Istvan: Mar. 5; May 34, 35 
Kovacs, Jozsef: May 36 

Kovacs, Lasvlo Ivan: Feb. 44 

Kovago, Jozsef: Mar. 5 

Kovarik, Vladimir: Apr. 22 

Kozlov, Frol: May 32 

Kozlowski, Andrzej: Jan. 4; June 16 
Kreek, Antonin: Aug. 51 

Kreucsey, Mariannet: Feb. 47 

Kriz, Josef: July 42 

Kruezek, Wladyslaw: Jan. 48 
Kruczkowski, Leon: Jan. 46; Mar. 40 
Aug. 41; Oct. 9 

Krutina, Vratislav: Aug. 51 

Ku Yuan: Nov. 10 

Kubski, Jacek: Sept. 20-21 

Kuesera, Aug. 15-16 

Kulcyznski, Stanislaw: Nov. 33 

Kun, Bela: Mar. 32; Dec. 50 

Kundera, Milan: Dec. 28 

Kurowski, S.: Oct. 8 

Kuryluk, Karol: June 31; Aug. 42 
Kuszko, Gen.: Jan 49: May 3 

Kutev, Philip: June 4 

Kuthy, Gen. Laszlo: Mar. 8 

Kvasova, Anna: May 43 


“Labor Absenteeism in the 
Bloc”: July 19-26; Sept. 24-31 
Labor Battalions: May 7 
Lamar: Mar. 20, 21 

Lampert, E., “Studies in Rebellion”: 
Jan. b.p 

“Lampoon,” by Antoni Slonimski: 
Nov. 46 

Lange Oskar: May 31: Nov. 20 

Lapot Stanislaw: Jan. 48 


Soviet 


Laqeuer, Walter Z. and _ Lichtheim, 
George, “The Soviet Cultural Scene”: 
Dec. b.p. 

Lasota, Eligiusz: Oct. 7 

Latvian poetry: Aug. 33-35 

Lazarov, Kiril: Mar. 48; July 16 
Lechowicz, Wlodzimierz: Mar. 40 
Lengyel, Emil, “Egypt’s Role in World 
Affairs”: Apr. b.p. 

“Letter to the Cannibals, A,” by Tadeusz 
Rozewiez: Apr. 19 

Lewis, Flora, “A Case History of Hope”: 
Dec. b.p. 

Lipinski, E.: Oct. 4; Nov. 20, 26 
Liptal Convent: Jan. 16 

“Litthe Anthology ef Contemporary Po- 
lish Poetry, A”: Apr. 14-20 
Loga-Sowinski, Ignacy: June 30; Nov. 
35 

Loginov, V. P.: May 41 

Lomsky, Bohumir: June 37 

Lorinez, Sandor: June 3, 4 

Losonezi, Geza: July 36; Aug. 44 
Lublin Committee: Sept. 43 

Lukacs, Gyorgy: Feb. 4, 6, 9, 10, 44, 45: 
Mar. 30; May 36; July 34; Sept. 37; Oct 
10, 18, 46; Nov. 19; Dec. 37, 50 
Lutheran Church: Jan. 54; Mar. 37; 
Aug. 45; Oct. 45 

Lutter, Tibor: Jan. 10 

Lux, Ernest: Aug. 13 

“Lying,” by Antoni Slonimski: Nov. 46 


Macartney, C. A., “A History of Hun- 
gary, 1929-1945”: Apr. b.p. 

Macedonian Orthodox Church: Nov. 29 
Macedonian Republic: July 30; Nov 
28-29; Dec. 35 

Macek, Josef, ““An Essay on the Impact 
of Marxism”: July b.p. 

Maclean, Fitzroy, ““The Heretic: The 
Life and Times of Josip Broz-Tito”: 
Apr. b.p 

Macourek, Milos: Dec. 28; “Bazaar,” 
“The Principles of a Shrewd Canary”: 
Dec. 31, 32 

Mag, Canon Bela: Jan. 54 

Magveto Publishing Company: Jan. 10 
Makarczyk, Zbigniew: May 38 

Maksim, Archimandrite: Jan. 19 
Maj: July 44; Dec. 28-29 

Maleter, Gen. Pal: Feb. 44; Mar. 34 
May 5, 36; June 10, 15; July 36; Aug 
38; Sept 37 

Malinovsky, Rodion Y.: Apr. 6 
“Mama,” by Istvan Vizinezei: Feb. 13 
16 

Mamatey, Victor S., “United States and 
East Central Europe, 1914-1918": Aug 
b.p 

Manov, Emil: Mar. 15, 16, 18, 21, 
May 53: June 39, 40; July 42 

Mao Tse-tung: May 32; Oct. 35 
Marchevski, Marko: May 54 
Marcuse, Herbert, “Soviet Marxism: A 
Critical Analysis”: Nov. b.p 

Marosaw, Gyorgy: Jan. 53: Apr. 48 
May 31; June 35; Aug. 44; Sept. 45 
Cet. 25 

Martin, Aurel: Sept. 56 

Martinov, Ivan: Mar. 23; May 56 
Marton, Andras: June 14 

Masaryk, Thomas: July 42 

Mate, Gyorgy: Feb. 4; June 38 

Mate, Janos: Apr. 38; Aug. 45 

Matev, P.: Mar. 21 


Matuszewski, Stefan: Apr. 2, 42 
Maurer, lon G.: Feb. 51 Mar. 48 
Aug. 54 


Mayakovsky, Vladimir: Mar. 31 
Mayewski, Pawel, “The Broken Mirror. 
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A Collection of Writings From Contem- 
porary Poland”: Sept. b.p 

Mazur, Franciszek: Jan. 48 

Medgyessi, Ferenc: Feb. 29 

MEFESZ: Oct. 22, 23 

Meray, Tibor: July 34 
Merenyi-Scholtz: June 4 

Michalicka, Augustin: July 42 

Micu Dumitry: Sept. 56 

Micunovic, Veljko: Aug. 37 
Middle-East Crisis: Sept. 34-36 
Mierzenski, Stanislaw, with Hermann 
Field, “Angry Harvest’: July b.p 
Mihailov, Ivan: July 42 

Mihailov, Rev. Nikola: Jan. 19 
Mihaly Tanesies Circle: Feb. 47 

Mijal, Kazimierz: Jan. 48 

Mikhaylov, N. A.: Jan. 51 

Mikus, Sandor: Dec. 50 

Mileva, Leda: June 39 

“Military Establishments”—I: April 
11; If: May 3-11 

Military Service Act: June 

Mindszenty, Cardindal Jozsef: Jan. 15, 
19: Mar. 34; Aug. 38; Dec. 39, 48, 49 
Mlodych, Sztandar: Oct. 5-6 
Mocszulski, Lesjek: Apr. 46 

Moisescu, Anton: Mar. 48 

Mojik, Ivan: Dec. 29 

Molnar, Antal: Apr. 48 

Molotov, V. M.: July 27 

Moorehead, Alan, “The Russian Revo- 
lution”: Oct. b.p 

Morale, army: May 10-11 

Morawski, Jerzy: Jan. 47; Feb. 40; July 
+7: Nov. 33 

Morley, James William, **The Japanese 
Thrust Into Siberia, 1918": Feb. b.p 
“Moscow’s Kommunist Attack on Yugo- 
slavia”: June 43-57 

Moscow Writers’ Union: Dec. 38 


Moslems, Yugoslav: Apr. 40 
Moysov, Lazar: Dec. 57 


Mrlian, Rudolf: Feb. 51 

Mrowezynski, Tadeusz: Sept 

Mrozek, Slawomir: Nov. 40 
Mueller-Deham, Albert, “Human Rela- 
tions and Power”: Mar. b.p. 

Mannich, Ferenc: Feb. 45; Mar 

Apr. 48; May 31; Nov. 31, 41 

Murray, Robert K., “Red Scare”: Ja: 
D.p 

Museum of Contemporary Art (Lodz): 
Feb. 24 

“The Muted Horror in Hungary”: Aug 


Nagy, Ferene: Mar. 36 

Nagy, Imre: Feb. 8, 44 + M Q 
; Ap 16: Jul 16 Aue 6 5-56 

Sept ) 46: Oct. 41 


Nagy, Imre, “Imre Nagy On Commu- 
nism”: Feb. b.p 


Nagy. Jozsef: Ma t 

Nagyvilag: Jan. 10 

Nasser. President Gamal: | Aug 
Oct 


Naszkowski, Marian: M 
National Committee of 
Peace: Apr. 3 

National Museum (Warsaw): | 
National Publishing Institute (Poland) : 
Jar 

National Theatre (Hungary): | ) 
National Unity Front: Feb. 4 Aug. 28, 
NATO: M 
Nawrocka, 


Priests for 


Aug. 5-6 
Barbara, 


“Return from 
Prison”: Oct > 
Nehru, Prime Minister 
Fe 7; M Oct 


Jawaharlal: 





Nemes, Dezso: Feb. 45 

Nemeth, Bela: Dec. 50 

Nemeth, Dezso: Mar. 6, 7; June 3 
Nemeth, Laszlo: Jan. 53; Feb. 8; Sept. 
45 

Nenov-Bdinets, Asen: May 54 
Nepakarat: Mar. 37 

Nesnakomovy, P.: Mar. 16 

New Course (Hungary): Oct. 21-22 
New Hungarian Publishing Company: 
Jan. 8 

Nezval, Ferenc: Apr. 48; May 38; June 35 
Niemtzov, V.: Sept. 44 

Nogradi, Lt. Gen. Sandor: Mar. 10-12 
Non, Gyorgy: Feb. 11, 12 

“Note on an Exhibition of French 
Painting in Warsaw,” by Mieczyslawa 
Buezkowna: Apr. 16-17 

“Notes from Amerdaganda,” by Stanis- 
law Zielinski: Sept. 11-12, 51 

“Nothing New,” by Bohdan Drozdow- 
ski: Apr. 15 

Novac, Ana: May 48 

Novobaczky, Sandor: Aug. 16 
Novotny, Antonin: Jan. 27, 28, 54, 55; 
May 44; June 38; Aug. 20, 39, 40, 46-47, 
50-51; Sept. 34, 48; Oct. 37; Nov. 18 
Nowa Huta: Aug. 53; Dec. 41 

Nowa Kultura: Sept. 4, 5, 7, 11, 12, 


50-56; Oct. 6, 11; Nov. 17-18, 24 
Nowak, Zenon: Jan. 48 
Nowicki, Andrzej: Sept. 15-16, 18 


Obersovsky, Gyula: Aug. 44 

Ochab, Edward: May 6; June 28 
Oelmacher, Anna: Feb. 29, 50 

OHP: Dec. 47 

Olszewski, Jozef: Jan. 48 

Ohti, Vilmos: Dec. 48 

Opus Christi: Jan. 54 

Ordas, Bishop Lajos: Mar. 37; Aug. 45 
Ordon, Edmund, ed., “Ten Contempo- 
rary Polish Stories”: Nov. b.p. 
Orientation Officers’ Corps: Mar. 5 
10 

Osgood, Robert Endicott, “Limited War, 
the Challenge to American Strategy”: 
Mar. b.p. 

Osmanov, Akif: Jan. 20 

Ouzky, Vaclav: Dec. 51 


> 
» s 


Palffy-Ostereicher, Gen.: 
June 4 

Pallavicini, Anta Palinkas: Jan. 52 
Palounek, Stefan: Mar. 44 
Panchevski, Petar: July 41, 42 
Panov, Yonko: Mar. 17 

PAP: Oct. 10 

Papp, Bishop: Dec. 49 
Parolek, Radegast: Dec. 27 
“Party and the Peasant, The,” : 
24-36; Il, May 17-28 

Party Recruitment: July 37 
Passport fees: Mar. 42 
Pasternak, Boris: Aug. 41 
39 

Patriotic People’s Front: Mar. 36; Dec. 
48 

Pauker, Ana: Oct. 43 

Pavlov, Todor: Mar. 17; Aug. 10 
Pawlak, Stanislaw: Jan. 48; Sept. 42 
PAX: Sept. 2, 12; Oct. 11, 12, 13, 26; 
Nov. 20, 21-22, 23: Dec. 5 

Pech, Geza: July 37 

Peiping: Nov. 4-5 

Penev, Dimiter: Jan. 19 

Penev, Krum: Mar. 20 

“People of the Twentieth Century,” by 
Jerzy Jankowski: Apr. [8 
People’s Control Committees: 
gary): Jan. 45, Feb. 45, Mar. 36 


Mar. 6, 8, 9; 


I, Jan. 


Dec. 34, 38- 


(Hun- 


Perbiro, Jozsef: May 36 

“Perhaps It Wasn't Home,” by Tadeusz 
Rosewiez: Apr. 15 

Peter, Janos: Apr. 49 

Petery, Bishop: Dec. 49 

Petofi Club: Feb. 5, 12; Aug. 43, 44; 
Oct. 18, 21-22, 23 

Petofi Military Academy: June 10, 11 
Petrescu, Florin: Novy. 47 

Petroveanu, Mihail: Nov. 47 

Peyer, Karoly: Aug. 44 

Piasecki, Boleslaw: Mar. 23; Nov. 22 
Piorkowsky, Jerzy: Mar. 28; June 31; 
Sept. 50; Nov. 18 

Piros, Laszlo: Dec. 48 

Pirvulesco, Constantin: Mar. 31 

Plans: Feb. 47-49, 50-51, 53; Mar. 35- 
36; 43-44, 46-48; Apr. 44-46, 51, 56; 
May 38-40 45-46, 47; July 31-32, 33-34, 
38-39, 40-41; Aug. 44-45, 46-47; Oct. 
$2; Nov. 36, 47; Dec. 41-42, 43-45, 46, 50, 
92-55 

Plavka, Andrej: Feb. 50; Apr. 52 
Plojhar, Joseph: Jan. 16, 17 
Pluzanski, Tadeusz: Sept. 18-19 
Pobozry, Bishop Robert: Jan. 16 
Pohribny, Arsen: Feb. 52 

Polacek, Karel: Dec. 51 

Poland: Current Developments—Jan. 
$5-52; Feb. 38-43; Mar. 38-43; Apr. 40- 
16; May 38-43; June 28-33; July 45-49; 
Aug. 41, 51-53; Sept. 39-44; Oct. 38-42; 
Nov. 34-42; Dec. 40-47; also—Absentee- 
ism: July 19-25; Agriculture: May 18- 
20, 22-23; Armed Forces: May 3-4; 
July 33; Sept. 4; Nov. 18; Art: Feb. 23- 
27; Aug 42: Sept. 4; Budget (1958): 
May 39; Dec. 43-45; Bureaucracy: July 
5-13: Church: July 47, 48; Sept. 14-23, 
39-42; Oct. 38-39, 41-42, 51-56; Nov. 
34-36: 37-38: Dec. 5, 7, 45; Education: 
Dec. 16-25; Five-Year Plan: Oct. 43-45; 
Apr. 31; Literature: Jan. 4-8; Feb. 17- 
21; Mar. 24-28; Apr. 14-20; Aug. 27, 41, 
: Oct. 27-33; Dec. 34; Religion: Sept. 
-23; Nov. 34, 35, 36-39 (see also 
uurch); Television: Apr. 25-28: Dec. 
38: Theater: Sept. 38; Western Litera- 
ture: Jan. 4-8 

“Poland’s National Councils”: 
32 

Police Organizations: Apr. 5-6 
Polish Academy of Sciences: Dec. 17 
Polish Association of Book Publishers: 
Mar. 40 

Polish Education Bill (1958): Dec. 25 
Polish Press (“The Fading Flame”): 
I, Sept. 3-10, 12-13; II, Oct. 3-13; III, 
Nov. 17-26; see also: Sept. 50-56, and 
Literature (Poland) 

Political Officers Corps: Mar. 10 
Polityka: Sept. 7, 12; Oct. 6, 9-10, 12; 
Nov. 18, 24 

“Polytechnicism”: Oct. 15-16, 17, 24; 
Dec. 14, 15, 20-21, 25 

Ponomarenko, P.: Jan. 45 

Popovic, Koca: Apr. 36 

Po Prostu: Jan. 22, 23, 46, 50; July 
$7; Sept. 4, 5, 7, 8; Oct. 6-8, 9; Nov. 
21; Dec. 17, 18, 19 

Populist Movement: Apr. 47 

Porffy, Gyorgy: June 3, 4 

Pospisil, Antonin: Mar. 45 

Potsdam Agreement: Dec. 40, 41 
Pracki, Lt. Col.: May 4 

“Prague, Cairo and Damascus”: Apr. 
12-13 

Prasa Polska: Sept. 5-6, 6-7, 9-10, 12, 
13: Oct. 11, 13, 26 

Pratolini, Ugo: Jan. 5 

Pre-Military Training: May 7 


#2 
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Preoteasa, Grigore: Aug. 37 

Prices: Mar. 37; May 43, 44; June 36, 
57; Sept. 43-44; Oct. 40 

“Principles of a Shrewd Canary, The,” 
by Milos Macourek: Dec. 32 

“Problems of Peace and Socialism”: 
Aug. 40-41; Dec. 36 
Prochazka, Jaroslav: Oct. 20 
Prokoffief, Lt. Gen.: Mar. 1 
Przeglad Kulturany: Sept. 1 
11; Nov. 18-19, 24 

Przybos, Julian: Feb. 29; Aug. 41 
Purges: Jan. 45, 49; Feb. 38-39; Apr. 
43; May 36-37; July 36-37; Aug. 53-54; 
Oct. 46; Dec. 41-43 

Putrament, Jerzy: Jan. 4, 10; Mar. 40; 
Sept. 38; Oct. 10; Nov. 19 


9 
~ 
9 


; Oct. 6, 


“Quarantine,” by Pawel Hertz: Apr. 17- 
18 


Raceanu, Heana: Aug. 53 
Racinowski, Tadeusz: Sept. 17 
Radevski, Khristo: Mar. 23; 
June 39; July 42 

Radischev, A. N.: “A Journey from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow,” ed. Leo Wiener: 
Oct. b.p. 

Rajk, Julia: Aug. 43; Sept. 37 

Rajk, Laszlo: Feb. 6; Mar. 6. 32; June 
+; Aug. 43; Dec. +8, 50 

Rakosi, Matyas: May 33, 34, 35; June 
34; Aug. 36; Oct. 21, 22, 23 

Rakovsky, Vyta: Nov. 35 

Ralea Mihail: Mar. 48 

Ralin, Radoy: May 56 

Rankovic, Aleksander: May 31; June 
21, 22 

Rapacki, Adam: Jan. 45; Aug. 37, 40; 
Nov. 39; Dec. 46 

Rapacki Plan: Feb. 37; Mar. 42; Apr. 4, 
44; May 29, Aug. 46; Sept. 35; Dec. 41, 
46 

Rautu, Leonte: June 21 

Reczey, Maj. Gen.: June 7 
“Rehabilitation,” by Wieslawa Szym- 
barska: Apr. 15 

Religion: Jan. 15-21; Apr. 38-40; Sept. 
14-23; see also Church or Religion, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, Poland 

Renke, Marian: Feb. 39 

Rents: Apr. 41 

Repatriations: Apr. 46; July 49 
“Responsibility and History,” by Leszek 
Kolakowski: II, Feb. 17-21: III, Mar. 
24-28: IV, May 12-16 

“Return from Prison,” by Barbara Naw- 
rocka: Oct. 27-33 

Revai, Jozsef: Jan. 53 

Revay, Kalman: Mar. 9; June 3, 4 
Revesz, Geza: Apr. 40 

Revisionism: Jan. 45-48; Mar. 28, 30, 
31; Apr. 35; May 30-31; July 35; Aug. 
36-40; Sept. 35-36; 38; Oct. 35-36; Dec. 
33 

Rila Monastery: Jan. 18 

Rock and Roll: Dec. 10 

Rogalski, Alexander: Jan. 7 
Rokossovsky, Marshal Konstantin: May 
3,7 

Romania: Current Developments — 
Feb. 32-33; 51-52; Mar. 48; Apr. 36, 54- 
56; May 48; June 42; July 49; Aug. 53- 
54; Sept. 49, 56; Oct. 43-44; Nov. 45-47; 
Dec. 55-56; also Absenteeism: Sept. 30- 
31; Agriculture: Jan. 34-36; May 25-26; 
Armed Forces: Apr. 11: Art: Feb. 32-33; 
Bureaucracy: Aug. 24-26; Central Com- 
mittee: Aug. 53; Church: Jan. 20-21; 
Education: Dec. 15-16; Foreign Rela- 


May 55; 





tions: Nov. 47; Religion: Jan. 20-21; 
Television: Apr. 29-30 

Ronai, Sandor: Aug. 44 

Rozek, Edward J., “Allied Wartime Di- 
plomacy: A Pattern in Poland”: Sept. 
b.p. 

a Tadeusz: “The Wall’, “Per- 
haps It Wasn’t Home,” “A Letter to the 
Cannibals”: Apr. 15, 19 

RSW (Poland): Sept. 7; Oct. 4; Nov. 
20, 22 

Rude Pravo: Aug. 51; Oct. 5, 8; Dec. 
26-27, 30, 52 

Rudolf, Tadeusz: Feb. 39 

Ruminski, Boleslaw: Jan. 48 
Rumyantsev, A. M.: Aug. 40 

Rusev, Kharalan: May 52 

Russu, Alexandru: Jan. 21 

Rusznyak, Istvan: Dec. 50 

Ruzh, Ivan: May 53 

Rybak, Josef: Feb. 32 

Rybicki, Marian: Dec. 47 


Sadoveanu, Mihail: Mar. 48 

St. Stephen’s Crown: Dec. 5 

Salaj, Djuro: July 30 

Salajan, Doina: July 35 

Salesians: Jan. 16 

Salyom, Laszlo: June 3, 4 

Sandor, Andras: Apr. 48 

Saraga, Mimi: Feb. 33 

Satellite Attitude toward Formosa Straits 
Crisis: Oct. 37; Nov. 32-33 

Savic, Pavle: June 23 

Schaff, Adam: Jan. 46, 47; May 16; Oct. 
10, 13; Nov. 40 

Schirdewan, Karl: Mar. | 

Scholarships: Oct. 17, 24; Dec. 14, 15, 
19-20 

Schuman, Frederick L., “Russia Since 
1917”: Mar. b.p. 

Sebesta, Stefan: Feb. 49; July 42 

“Secret Attack on Polish Press Free- 
dom”: Sept. 50-56 

Seduro, Vladimir, ““Dostoyevski in Rus- 
sian Literary Criticism, 1846-1956”: 
May b.p. 

Sergei, Gen. Sergei Sergeievich: Mar. 
10, 12 

Sergot, Alfons, and Vladimir Kabes, 
“Blueprint of Deception”: Jan. b.p. 
Sever, Alexander: Apr. 55 

Shao-chi, Liu: July 30 

Shehu, Mehmut: Jan. 56; Dec. 35 
Sholokhoyv, Mikhail: Jan. 12; June 23 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk: Dec. 25 

Sik, Endre: Apr. 49 

Siklosi, Norbert: July 37 

Siktanc, Karel: Dec. 28 

Simeon, King: Sept. 49 

Simo, Jeno: Feb. 7 

Simunek, Otakar: Feb. 50; Aug. 20, 47, 
50 

Siroky, Viliam: Jan. 15, 28, 29, 30, 54; 
Feb. 37: Mar. 45: May 31, 44; Aug. 23, 
39, 40, 46, 50; Sept. 46; Nov. 32 
“Sixteen-Year-Old, The,” by 
Drozvowski: Apr. 19 

Skobtseva, Irina: Feb. 47 
Skukalek, Rudolf, “The Dog in the 
Street”: Dec. 32 

Sloan, Jacob, ed., “‘Notes from the War- 
saw Ghetto: The Journal of Emmanuel 
Ringelblum”™: Oct. b.p. 

Slonimski, Antoni: Feb. 40; Mar. 40; 
Aug. 41; Sept. 38: Nov. 24, 40; “The 
Attic,” “Lampoon,” “Lying,” Nov. 46; 
Dec. 38, 45 

Slovak literature: Aug. 35; Dec. 26-28, 
30 


Slovak Nationalism: Feb. 49-50; Mar. 


Bohdan 


$3-44; June 37-38 

Slovak Party Congress: July 42 

Slovak Writer’s Union: Feb. 2; April 
52: Aug. 35 

Slowacki, Juliusz: Mar. 39 

Slucki, Arnold, “Twilight in the City”: 
Apr. 20 

Slusser, Robert A. and Simon Wolin, 
“The Soviet Secret Police”: Feb. b.p. 
Smekal, Father: Jan. 16 

Society of Saint Francis de Sales: Jan. 
16 

Sokorski, W.: Feb. 23 

Solymossy, Janos: June 8 

Solyon, Laszlo: Mar. 7, 9 

Sopron University: Oct. 22 
Sosik, Stanislaw: Mar. 44 

Soviet aid: Feb. 47; Mar. 38; Apr. 49; 
Aug. 51-52; Oct. 34, 42; Nov. 32; Dec. 
35.36, 41 

Soviet foreign policy: Sept. 35; Dec. 41, 
52 

Soviet-Hungarian Society: Apr. 49 
Soviet-Satellite Troop Relations: May 5; 
Aug. 51; Sept. 49 

Soviet-Yugoslay Feud: June 20-28, 43- 
57; Aug. 37-38, 40; Sept. 36; Oct. 34-35; 
Nov. 32: Dec. 33, 35-36 

Spacil, Dr. Bedrich: Jan. 31 

Spata, Hassan: Sept. 37-38; Oct. 36 
Sputnik: Aug. 3-10 

Spychalski, Gen. Marian: Apr. 7, 40; 
May 3, 7, 9; Sept. 44; Dec. 46 
Stamboliski, Alexander: Aug. 56 
Stanchev, Stefan: Mar. 22 

Stanev, Lynben: Mar. 15 

State Publishing Company (Czechoslo- 
vakia): Jan. 13 

State University of Tirana: Dec. 16, 17 
Steaua: Dec. 55-56 

Stefanova, Lilyana: May 54 

Stend, Jan: Feb. 50 

Stoica, Chivu: Apr. 40; May 32; Aug. 
24; Dec. 51 

Stoica, Petre: July 35 

Stojaspal, Jan: Jan. 16 

Stoll, Ladislaw: Feb. 50 

Stoyanoyv, Lyudmil: Mar. 17, 22: May 
53; June 41 

Strelkov, Lozan: May 55 

Stretti, Viktor and Jaromir: Feb. 32 
Strikes: June 16-17, 30; July 19-26 
Strzelecki, Jan: Sept. 15, 22, 51 
Students: Jan. 22-23, 50: May 47, 49 
Oct. 14-25: Dec 

tion 

Studio: Mar. 37 

“Such a Time” by Milan Uhde: Dec. 30 
“The Superfluous Men:” I, July 3-16: 
II, Aug. 15-26 

Svestka, Oldrich: Dec. 52 
Svetava Literatura: Jan. 12 

Sviridov, Lt. Gen.: Mar. 6, 8 

Swiat: Sept. 12; Oct. 6, 11, 26; Dec 
19-20 

Swiatkowski, Henryk: Sept. 15, 19 
Syria: May 47 

Szabo, Dezso: Apr. 47-48 

Szabo, Istvan: Mar. 10; June 13, 14 
Szabo, Lorine: Feb. 8 

Szabo, Miklos: Apr. 29 

Szabo, Pal: Jan. 53; Sept. 45 

Szabo, Sandor: June 8 

Szakasits, Arpad: July 37 

Szalai, Janos: Feb. 6, 7, 

Szalai, Jozsef: Dec. 48 

Szalvay, Lieut. Gen. Mihaly: Mar. 10 
Szanto, Zoltan: Sept. 37 
Szeged University: Oct. 22 
Szekely, Bela: Mar. 10; June 13 
Szenasi, Geza: Feb. 46 


14-25: also see Educa- 
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Szigeti, Joszef: July 37; Oct. 25, 46 
Szilagyi, Jozsef: July 1, 36 

Szortsey, Istvan: Jan. 52 

Sztachelski, Jerzy: Aug. 52 

Sztandar Mlodych: Feb. 40, 41; Oct. 5-6 
11 

Szucs, Miklos: June 10 

Szydlak, Jan.: Feb. 39 

Szymborska, Wieslawa: ‘“Rehabilita- 
tion,” Apr. 15; “Brueghel’s Two Apes,” 
Apr. 19 


Talbot, Phillips, and Poplai, S. L.: “In- 
dia and America”: Dec., b.p 

Tamasi, Aron: Feb. 48; Sept. 45 
Tancos, Gabor: Aug. 44 

Tanesics Circle: Mar. 37 

Tanesis Publishing Company: Jan. 10 
Tar, Istvan: Feb. 27 

Tardos, Tibor: Jan. 53; Aug. 44 
Taskov, Boris: Mar. 32; Apr. 40 

Fatak, Father: Jan. 16 

Taylor, Peter: Jan. 7 

Tehorzewski, Jerzy: Feb. 26 

Teatrul: Apr. 55 

“Television in Eastern Europe”: Apr 
21-30 

Terpesheyv, Dobri: Mar. 17 

Texts and Documents: Bulgarian Writ- 
ers’ Revolt: May 50-56 

“The Demands Were Just”: June 16-17 
Thiel, Erich, “The Soviet Far East”: 
I eb b p 

Thomas, Bishop: Jan. 20 

Thurber, James: Jan. 10 

Tildy, Zoltan: Mar. 7, July 36; Nov. 48 
Tinka, Father: Jan. 16 

Titkow, Walenty: Jan. 48 

Tito, Marshal: Jan. 20; Mar. 31; Apr, 1 
May 31: June 20; July 9: Aug. 36-40 
Se pt 56: Oct. 34-36: Nov 28-29, 30-31 
Dec 53-35 

Todorov, Angel: May 54 

lodorov, Ivan: Jan. 40 

Todorov, Stanko: May 27 

Toeplitz, K. T.: June 31; Aug. 41, 54 
Nov. 25, 40 

Tokoi, Oskari, “Sisu: The Autobiogra- 
phy of Oskari Tokoi”: May, b.p 
Tombor, Jeno: Mar. 6, 7 

lopeucharov: Mar 

Torhorst, Maria: Jan. 21 

Toromanski, Kiril: Jan. 37-42; Mar. 16 
Nov 50 

lorzsay-Bilber, George, and Alexander 
Kalnoki Bedo, “Legal Success and Bib- 
liography of Hungary”: Feb. b.p 

Toth, Laszlo: Feb. 48; June 3, 14 


Trade Agreements: Jan. 52: Feb. 4 
19: Mar. 38; Apr. 12-14, 46, 49; May 41 
July 31-32, 34-35 

Trade Unions: Jan. 52, 55: May 36 
Apr. 48; May 4 $5: June 29-31, 41-45 


Trefulka, Jan: Apr. 52; Nov. 48 
Tribuna: Sept. 56 

Trochta, Bishop: Jan. 16 
lrunski, Slavoho: May 48 
Trybuna Literacka: Oct. 5, 9 


Trybuna Ludu: Sept. 3, 4, 8, 10; Oct 
3-5. 6. 7. 8. 11: Nov. 18 
Turesanyi, Father E. A.: Feb. 44 


Turski, Ryszard: Oct. 9 
“Twilight in the City,” by Arnold Slu- 


eki: Apr. 20 

Tygodnik Powszechny: Oct. 51-53: Nov 
lyrmand, Leopold: Apr. 44: May 41 
June 31 


Tzhankov, Georgi: Sept. 49 


Uhde, Milan, “Such a Time,” 
ers’: Dec. 30, 31 


“Walk- 





Ujhelyi, Szilard: Aug. 44, Sept. 37 
Ulbricht, Walter: Aug. 40; Nov. 33; 

Dec. 35 

Unemployment: Apr. 41, 43; May 42 
July 8-13, 15-16; Oct. 42 

“The Unfinished Song,” by Harijs Heis- 
ler: Aug. 33-35 

Uniate Church: Jan. 2! 

UNICEF aid to Poland: May 43 

Union of Fighters for Freedom and 
Democracy: Jan. 49 

United National Front: Mar. 39 

United Peasant Party (ZSL): May 40- 
41; Aug. 56; Nov. 33; Dec. 45 

US Lean (Poland): Apr. 46 

Uszta, Gyula: June 13, 14 


Vanguard: Aug. 3, 4, 5, 6 
Varga, Domonkos: Dec. 50 
Varga, Gyorgy: Jan. 52 
Varihazy, Maj. Gen.: June 

Vas, Zoltan: Sept. 37 

Vasarhelyi, Miklos: July 36 

Vasev, Slavcho: May 54; June 4! 
Vatican: Dec. 39 

Vegh, Lajos: Dec. 48 

Velichkov, Mihail: Mar. 18, 19, 20; May 
54 

“Venus With Cupid,” by Witold Wir- 
psza: Apr. 17 

Veres, Peter: Jan. 53; Feb. 48; Mar. 8, 
10; Apr. 48; June 11, 33: Sept. 45 
Aug. 42 

Verification campaign: Jan. 45-49; Feb 
38; Mar. 41-42; Apr. 43; Dec. 42 
Vezhinov, Pavel: Mar. 16; May 54 
Viata Romineasca: Sept. 56 

Vidovits, Ference: Mar. 5 

Vijoli, Aurel: Feb. 52 
Vilt, Tibor: Feb. 28 

Vizel, Janos: Mar. 36 

Vizinezei, Istvan, “A Young Writer's 
Story”: Feb. 3-16 

Viasek, Frantisek: Mar. 45 

Vojtassak, Bishop Jan: Jan. 16 
Voloshin, Col.: Mar. 13, 14 

Voluntary Work Brigades (OHP): De« 
47 

Voroshilov Academy: June 9 
Voroshilov, Marshal: Mar. 6; May 31, 
34, 35; June 28: Dec. 37 

Vorosmarty, Mihail: Feb. 8 

Voross, General Janos: Mar. 5 

Vratny, Frantisek: Mar. 44 


“Walkers,” by Milan Uhde: Dec. 30 
“Wall, The,” by Tadeusz Rozewiez: Ap 
15 


Wang Ping-nan: Nov. 33 


Waniolka, F: Jan. 51 

Warsaw Ghetto Anniversary: June 32 
Warsaw Pact: Apr. 8; July 33; Sept. 49; 
Dec. 41, 46 

Warsaw Palace of Culture: Aug. 41 

Wat, Aleksander: “Arithmetic”: Mar. 
10; Apr. 16 

Wazyk, Adam: Jan. 6, 46; Mar. 40; 


“Blind Game,” Apr. 20; Nov. 17, 18, 19, 
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Wende, J. K.: Mar. 40 

Werblan, Andrzej: Jan. 46, 47; June 31: 
July 46; Sept. 50-56 

West Germany: Apr. 9, 10, 44-45; May 
+0; July 45; Nov. 39; Dec. 40, 41 
“Western Literature: A New Approach”: 
Jan. 3-14 

Whiting, Allen S., “Soviet Policies in 
China, 1917-1924": Mar. b.p 

Wiatr, Jerzy: Mar. 31; Nov. 40 

Wicha, Wladyslaw: Jan. 51 

Widomski, Wladyslaw: June 16 
Wirpsza, Witold, “Venus With Cupid”: 
Apr. 17 

Wirth, Adam: June 24 

Witaszewski, Kazimierz: Jan. 48 

Wolin, Simon and Robert M. Slusser, 
“The Soviet Secret Police”: Feb. b.p. 
Woloski, Aleksander: Apr. 46 
Woroszlyski, Wiktor: Mar. 28, 31, 40; 
June 31; Aug. 41; Sept. 7, 11; Nov. 18, 22 
Wrangel, Gen. P. N., “Always With 
Honor”: Apr. b.p 

Writers: Jan. 3-14, 53-54; Feb. 3-16, 40- 
+1, 48, 50; Mar. 15-23, 43, 46; Apr. 47- 
18, 55; May 44, 50-56; June 39-42, 57; 
July, 37, 42, 46-47; Sept. 32-34; Oct. 26- 
28, 29-32; Nov. 37, 38, 40; Dec, 37, 38 
Wyszynski, Cardinal Stefan: July 47, 48; 


Sept. 39-41, 42, 50-56; Oct. 34, 35-36, 


38-39, 51-53; Nov. 34, 35, 36; Dec. 49 


“Yearbook of the 
1956”: May b.p. 
Yershov, Peter, ed., “Letters of Gorky 
and Andreev, 1899-1912”: Aug. b.p. 
Young Communist League (USSR): 
\pr. 6 

“Young Writers Story, A,” by Istvan 
Vizinezei: Feb. 3-13 

Youth and Youth Leagues: Feb. 39-40: 
Apr. 43-44; May 37; June 35; July 48; 
Sept. 44; Oct. 43-44, 47, 48: Nov. 43- 
$5-46; Dec. 46-47, 56 

Yugoslavia: Mar. 29, 31; Apr. 37; June 
20-28, 43-57; July 28: Aug. 36-40; Sept 
55-36, 36-38, 39: Oct. 34-36; Nov. 28-32 
Dec. 33, 35; Agriculture: Nov. 31; Dec 
4, 38; Foreign Relations: Jan. 43, 45 


United Nations, 


Feb. 37; Apr. 36; June 30-31; July 31-33; 
Sept. 39; Oct. 36-37; Nov. 29-30, 32-33; 
Dec. 35-39 

Yugoslav League of Communists: June 
20, 21; Sept. 39; Nov. 32; Dec. 33 
“Yugoslav Reply to Chinese Attack, A”: 
July 51-56 

Yugov, Anton: Jan. 26; Mar. 32; Apr. 
40; May 27, 28; June 28; July 40; Aug. 
40 


Zach, Josef: Feb. 21 

Zalka, Mate: Mar. 10 

Zalka School: June 11 

Zapotocky, Antonin: Jan. 27, 31, 54; 
Aug. 47 

Zarev, Pauteley: Mar. 20, 22; May 52 
Zarzycki, Janusz: Jan. 49; May 4; Nov. 
39 

Zatloukal, Emil: Dec. 51 

Zawadzki, Aleksander: Jan. 45, 48; Feb. 
#1; Aug. 32; Nov. 33 

Zawieyski, Jerzy: Sept. 41 

Zelk, Zoltan: Jan. 53; Feb. 11; Aug. 44; 
Dec. 50 

Zeman, Z. A. B., ed., “Germany and the 
Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918”: Nov. 
b.p. 

Zhdanov, Andrei: Jan. 4, 53; Feb. 22; 
Sept. 4 

Zhikoy, Zhivke: July 42 

Zhivkov, Todor: Jan. 27, 55, 56: Mar. 
32; Apr. 40; May 28, 50; June 28, 39, 
40; July 15, 38; Aug. 38, 52-53, 54; Nov. 
17; Dec. 25, 35 

Zhukov, Marshal Georgi: Apr. 6, 7 
Ziapkov, Rev. Vasil: Jan. 19 

Zidarov, Kamen: Mar. 22; May 52; 
June 39 

Zielinski, Stanislaw: Sept. 11-12 
Zimand, Roman: Jan. 7; Sept. 7, Oct. 8 
ZMP: Apr. 44; Sept. 44; Oct. 5, 7, 11, 
12; Nov. 23; Dec. 46-47 

ZMS: Feb. 39, 40; Sept. 44; Oct. 7, 11, 
12; Nov. 44; Dec. 46-47 

ZMW: Apr. 43-44; Dec. 19 

Znak: Oct. 13; Nov. 22; Dec. 47 
Zolkiewski, Stefan: Mar. 40: Oct. 9, 10: 
Nov. 18, 38; Dec. 21, 22 

Zrinyi Military Academy: June 10, 11 
Zrzavy, Jan: Feb. 31 

ZSL: Aug. 28; Dec. 45 

Zupka, Frantisek: Aug. 51 

Zycie Gospodareze: Oct. 12; Nov. 20, 22, 
24 

Zycie Literackie: Oct. 3, 11, 27; Nov. 
19-20 

Zycie Warszawy: Sept. 7, 10; Oct. 3-5, 
6. Il 








Recent and Related 


Soviet Progress vs American Enterprise 
(Doubleday, $2.00). A symposium of 
speeches given before the Committee for 
Economic Development on November 21, 
1957, by six experts. Since the talks 
appeared in published form early in 
1958, some of the material has been 
superseded by more recent developments 
and information, but the book is still 
of interest. The topics and speakers 
are: “The Competitive Struggle Between 
American Enterprise and Soviet Com- 
munism,” by Clarence B. Randall; “Are 
Military Production and Procurement 
Now a Matter of Soviet Enterprise vs 
American Bureaucracy?” by J. Sterling 
Livingston; “Are Research and Tech- 
nology the Soviets’ Secret Weapon?” 
by Professor Jerome Weisner; “Are the 
Soviets Winning the Battle of Produc- 
tion? (1),” by Edward L. Allen; “Are 
the Soviets Winning the Battle of Produc- 
tion? (IL),” by Warren W. Eason; and 
“Address delivered at the Ninth Annual 
Conference on US Affairs,” by William 
C. Foster. In addition, there are intro- 
ductory remarks by Vice 
Nixon. 


President 


Collectivization of Agriculture in East- 
ern Europe, by Enno E. Kraehe, Philip 
E. Mosely, Edmund O. Stillman, Ernest 
Koenig, Nicolas Spulber, Jozo Tomase- 
vich; Irwin T. Sanders, editor (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, $5.00). A 
study of one of the basic issues in the 
Communist world—the struggle between 
the Eastern European peasant and Com- 
munism as it is evinced in the efforts 
of the governments to control their rural 
economies and regiment their rural popu- 
lations in collective farms. Since the 
collectivization movement is a tool for 
political control as well as an instru- 
ment for controlling production, and has 
ramifications in the formulation of pres- 
ent-day Soviet foreign policy, the authors 
view it in both its political and economic 
aspects. The book covers “Eastern 
Europe and World Affairs,” “The Peas- 
antries of Eastern Europe,” “Collecti- 
vization of Agriculture in Soviet Strat- 
egy,” and Collectivization in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia. There are four appendices: 
“Marxist Population Doctrine,” “Mech- 
anization of Agriculture in the Balkans,” 
“Peasantisms,” and a “Who’s Who in 
the Seminar” of which this book is a 
result. There are 31 tables and two 
maps. 


NATO and the Future of Europe, by 
Ben T. Moore (Harper, $4.50). Another 
volume in the series sponsored by the 
Council of Foreign Relations. This is 
a discussion of the role of NATO today. 


The author analyzes the military, polit- 


ical, and economic union of Western 
Europe, and the burdens and opportuni- 
ties confronting the US in its partner- 
ship with Western Europe. He is con- 
cerned first with two contemporary revo- 
lutions: one in military technology, the 
other in the changing functions of na- 
tional States, which have undercut the 
traditional international economic sys- 
tem of the West and which have both 
produced and altered the problems con- 
fronting NATO today. Second, he dis- 
cusses the various organizations which 
link the West European countries to- 
gether; these are the products of the 
dual techno-political revolution. The 
author believes that only a strong union 
among the United States, Canada, and 
Western Europe can attract the peoples 
of Eastern Germany and other Soviet 
Satellites to the West and enable re- 
sistance to current and future Soviet 
pressures. Mr. Moore was closely con- 
cerned with the making of US policy 
in NATO for ten years. The text is the 
product of a study group composed of 
specialists in the various areas discussed; 
it was gathered during the winter of 
1955-56. Charts, endpaper maps, biblio- 
graphic notes, index. 


Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, 
by Raymond L. Garthoff (Praeger, 
$4.50). This is an examination of current 
Soviet military doctrine, adapted to the 
age of earth satellites and potential 
thermonuclear warfare. The text pre- 
sents: a discussion of Soviet military 
policy and organization; an analysis of 
the concepts and perspectives applicabl« 
to both all-out nuclear warfare and limi 
ted warfare; an evaluation of the roles 
of the services—land 
sea, and air force in war and of thei 
interrelationship, and the uses of missiles 
and rockets. A final chapter 
possible Soviet strategy in the 1970's. 
Bibliography and index. 


various armed 


assesses 


Early Soviet Writers, by \Vya 
Zavalishin (Praeger, $7.50). This is a 
“portrait gallery” 
in their search for a way out of the 


dilemma. T he book 


cheslay 
of early Soviet writers 


post-revolutionary 


traces the development of individual 
artists, often in their own words. The re- 
sult is an unusual study of the intricate 
relation of creative artists to an ever 
tightening system of literary controls. 
Most of the authors presented herein are 
relatively unknown to the West; each of 
them is discussed in terms of the major 
portion of his work and with respect to 
his enjoyment of or struggle for creative 
freedom. There are excerpts in trans- 
lation from the work of each author 

many of them appear in English for the 


first time. Chapter endnotes, and index. 


Soviet Economic Aid: The New Aid and 
Trade Policy in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries, by Joseph S. Berliner (Praeger, 
$4.25). Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. This is a presenta- 
tion of the basic data on and an original 
analysis of the size, character, and di- 
rection of Soviet aid and trade policies. 
Since this program represents one of the 
changes in post-Stalin policy which is of 
major concern to the West and to the 
formulation of American foreign policy, 
the author confines his introduction of 
other aspects of Soviet policy to those 
which have direct bearing on the pres- 
ent-day Communist program; Soviet 
foreign policy is treated only as a back- 
ground to delineate the place of the 
foreign aid program, and the role of the 
USSR rather than that of the other 
Communist nations in delivering eco- 
focus of 
footnotes, 


nomic aid is the 
Eighteen tables, 


interest. 
2 charts, 3 
appendices (including an additional 10 


tables), bibliography and index 
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